The Music of Arthur Bliss by Julian Herbage 


Culture : Boom or Slump’? ty S. J. Coulson 


A Theatre for Children ty s. Hugh Jones 


ON THE SLANT 


A Play in Three Acts by 
DEREK HUDSON and ANTHONY GOLDSMITH 


Preface by WILL HAY 
Illustrated by JOHN NAPPER 


7s. 6d. net - - - Ready Shortly 


This hilarious, uproarious and high spirited play was written by 
its two authors during a short stay at a famous Sussex hostelry. 
John Napper has entered into the spirit of the thing very keenly 
with his illustrations. 


It is the story of an impoverished Peer who turns his 
ancestral home into a preparatory school with remarkable 
complications and even more remarkable results. 


Will Hay provides a preface in which he gives some shrewd 
advice to Lord Slant. 


From Lewis Carroll to Leacock and Beachcomber there has been 
nothing much funnier than “On The Slant’’. 
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MAKE A DATE 


with 


SEROCALCIN! 


Hundreds of thousands of regular users 
start Serocalcin on the rst of September. 
They take two Serocalcin tablets daily, for 
30 days, and many of them enjoy immunity 


from colds during the following three months. 


if you suffer from colds during 
the Winter “ make a date” with 
Serocalcin on the 1st of 
September. 


The full immunizing course of Serocalcin 
(6otablets) costs 8/54 inc. tax. Your Doctor 
—or any Chemist—will tell you how 
Serocalcin is used for the prevention and 


treatment of colds. 


Serocalcin is made by Harwoods Laboratories Ltd. at Watford, Herts. 


This WORD CHART gives 
Astonishing New Mastery of 
WORDS and IDEAS 


This absolutely new and wonder- 
fully simple Idea and Word Chart 
is the most stimulating aid to 
quick thinking ever devised. It 
gives the word you want—when 
you want it. It puts words and 
ideas at your your finger-tips. It 
provides brilliant word power. 
New ideas spring to your mind. 
Your imagination is stirred by this 
simple but marvellous chart. It 
steers your thoughts and ideas into 
those amazing word-channels that 
enable you to make your talks, 
letters, or any use you make of 
words, sparkle with brilliance, 
charm and power. Words and 
ideas leap into the mind—vitalise 
the message—grip the interest— 
sway—convince—compel. Easy— 
quick—sure. Send Id. stamp for a copy of this truly remarkable Chart. 
It will make your ideas more scintillant, your conversation more 
sparkling, your speaking and writing more brilliant. 

GILBERT FRANKAU says “‘HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES seems to me _ infinitely 
useful. To the amateur writer it should prove absolutely invaluable, while to the pro- 


fessional, like myself, it is the best adjunct that | have so far discovered. Hence- 
forward, it is not going to leave my desk.’’ 
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GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


We give generous prices for used 
gramophone records of classical 
music in good condition. Com- 
plete libraries or small lots pur- 
chased for cash. We also buy old 
single-sided records by famous 
operatic singers. Cases for posting 


or railing sent. 


Write or call (mentioning ‘‘Our Time’’) 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 


20 NEWPORT COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 
(Near Leicester Square Station) GERrard 8589 


Our Time 


1946 
No. 1 


August 
Vol. 6 


Incorporating 
““POETRY AND THE PEOPLE’? 


Editors: Edgell Rickword, Randall Swingler 


Art: F. F. Klingender 


Film: Humphrey Swingler 


Music: H. G. Sear 


Theatre: Montagu Slater 
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Notes and Comments 
“GBS.” 


HE TRIBUTE THAT THE WORLD HAS BEEN AT 
one in paying to G.B.S. on his ninetieth 
birthday, is something more than an ex- 

pression of esteem for an eminent dramatist. 
Shaw is one of those rare men of intellect who 
exercise a formative influence on the developing 
ideas of their time, one of such men as Erasmus, 
Voltaire, Robert Owen, humanists all, to whom 
the slaveries of mankind are a perpetual goad. 
The fact that Shaw is a master of praadox, a 
sham-destroyer, a man without formal allegi- 
ances, shouldn’t hide the fact that his energy 
springs from something as simple as the love 
of life, and thence too his anger with all that 
frustrates it, particularly the self-righteous 
sectarian. 

The fact that Shaw has been a component 
of our intellectual atmosphere for two genera- 
tions accounts for a certain taking-for-granted 
attitude which obscures his really tremendous 
role as an ideological liberator. 

This is proved by the existence of an audience 
waiting to buy up a million copies of ten of 
his works in one edition alone—remarkable 
enough as a publishing achievement, and even 
more as a portent. Dipping into a play or a 
preface which one had thought familiar, one 
finds the mental excitement of the clash of 
ideas still potent, though the one-time dis- 
covery may be by now a platitude. The cir- 
culation of Shaw on such a mass scale can 
raise the general level of intellectual life from 
mere reflection of what is going on to active 
participation in the shaping of the future. 


Broadcasting Policy 

HE GOVERNMENT PROVED DETERMINED NOT 

to examine the B.B.C. in the thorough 

and public manner that the renewal of 
its Charter this year would seem to demand. 
But it is not too late to press for a full scale and 
imaginative exploration of possibilities. The 
announcement of the increased use abroad of 
the Frequency Modulation system brings the 
question up at once, for the decision whether 
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or not to develop it here can be properly made 
only by a vigorously democratic, progressive 
and imaginative body. The new system would 
increase local, decentralised activity, in a 
technical sense and subsequently, perhaps, in 
a more general way. It is a matter for experts 
at present but one which must be looked at 
ultimately in terms of the listener. 


Cities and Towns 
LASGOW BECOMES IMMENSELY RICHER BY 
the gift to the corporation of the Burrell 
Collection, which is to be housed a little 
way outside the city. There is plenty here to 
explore: Chinese pottery and porcelain, English 
silver and glass, mediaeval carvings, British 
portraits, and French paintings which include 
such masters of common life as Daumier, 
Courbet and Chardin, and also good examples 
from the Impressionists. A selection is now 
on view at the Art Gallery and in time the 
tapestries and stained glass of the Collection 
will also be made available to the public. 
Liverpool has just witnessed an example of 
co-operation of the best kind. At the invita- 
tion of a leading business house the Arts 
Council has mounted an exhibition designed 
to show the nature of its work for the arts and 
the growth of local organisations formed to 
develop artistic activities. Such an exhibition 
can very usefully be toured: properly used, it 
can break down the languid dependence upon 
a central source and do much to encourage 
local effort. The Yorkshire region of the Arts 


Council has been showing furnished houses, as_. 


a guide to what can be done with available 
furnishings. The few may deride this as 
**standardisation,’’ but the many will be glad 
of suggestions that they can accept or reject 
as they like. 

Birmingham is going another way to work: 
the corporation is sending its city orchestra 
into the schools, where it reaches nearly a 
hundred thousand children, and is encouraging 
its young people to take part by vote in the 
programme-building of some of the town hall 
concerts. Recently it has appointed a Drama 
Adviser for its schools. London has a well- 
developed scheme of theatre visits for its 


school-children, in which the attention to 
details of food and transport sets a standard 
for other municipalities. 

Manchester goes to the root of a general 
problem with a Parliamentary Bill designed to 
enable the corporation to present plays and 
concerts in the public library halls. The 
shortage of suitable or possible buildings for 
the arts, already acute, is made worse because 
such municipal halls as do exist cannot be 
used for these purposes. The borough of St. 
Pancras has devised, in its Arts Council, a 
solution to this problem, but in most instances 
little can be done without a special enabling 
Act. A Select Committee of the House has 
now approved the Manchester Bill, in the face 
of opposition from theatre controllers. This 
is good news for Manchester and a useful 
precedent at large; we need a more general 
Bill to extend the powers of local authorities 
in these matters. 

Cultural growth is just as evident in the 
small as in the large enterprises. The Croydon 
Contemporary Arts Group has organised a 
new exhibition, with lectures and discussions, 
and Andover is working hard for its own 
Community Centre. The Andover Community 
Association has a string orchestra and music 
club, a play-reading group, a discussion forum, 
and a committee for the preservation of trees 
and footpaths. The loss of our footpaths is 
an unnecessary purchase tax on top. of the 
price of winning the war; but, unlike some 
other taxes, this one can be abolished or scaled 
down by local effort. A few keen walkers can 
save a great deal for posterity. 


Unesco Prospects 

NESCO IS BEGINNING TO SHOW SIGNS OF 

life. The first plenary meeting is to be 

held in Paris in the autumn, with ac- 
companying festivities. | Meanwhile the Pre- 
paratory Commission is planning in a broad 
but realistic way. The new proposals involve 
an international copyright agreement for 
printed publications, films and broadcast 
material, which is so long overdue, and recom- 
mend a central translation service, an inter- 
national radio network and a number of 
awards for work in promoting international 
understanding. They take a wide and encour- 
aging view of adult education and go so far 
as to propose a World Theatre Institute for an 
art which is both international and ‘‘deeply 
connected with tradition.’’ 

Of the greatest importance, from many 
points of view, is‘ UNEScO’s stress on funda- 
mental education. The spread of literacy and 
of primary teaching in the less developed 
countries may well-take precedence over the 
development of advanced and specialist activi- 
ties elsewhere. But it is also a reminder of our 
general unevenness: we are literate in the 
literal sense but can rarely read music or 
painting or sculpture or dance as we can a 
printed page. There is a grammar to be 
learned, although it is a flexible and evolving 
one, and our own school work and further 
education do not yet carry us far in what 
should be a living and exciting discovery of 
ourselves. Fortunately, progress is being made. 
The work in schools already referred to is a 
help here, the army Formation Colleges play 
their part, and such schemes as the new 
Shropshire plan deserve careful study. On 
this plan a local Arts Council is envisaged, visual 
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aids are to be increasingly used, and new staff 
appointments, including a Music Adviser, are 
to be made. This kind of help is most valuable. 
The arts, we know, need to be practised rather 
than lectured about; but the education specia- 
lists know that as well as most of us. The 
summer season of great films at London’s 
Unity Theatre is another valuable approach. 


The Encouragement of the Arts 


OW ELSE CAN WE ENCOURAGE THE ARTS? 

Meetings help: the autumn conference of 

the British Institute of Adult Education, 
for which application should be made at once, 
is concerned with Cultural Forces in British Life 
Today and has assembied a strong team of 
speakers to lead off on the Press, the Arts, 
Broadcasting, the Cinema and Books. Jour- 
nals help: a number of new periodicals are 
appearing, among which the modest Theatre 
News-Letter (fortnightly, 10/- per annum, from 
20, Buckingham Street, W.C.2) is strikingly 
alive and useful; for international exchange 
such a journal as the Rumanian Review is most 
welcome. 

Progress depends also on_ professional 
organisation: with an eye, largely, to film 
developments, the National Association of 
Theatrical and Kine Employees has now pro- 
posed—as Equity did earlier—the joining to- 
gether of the four Unions of the Entertainment 
industry: that is, Actors’ Equity, the Variety 
Artists’ Federation, N.A.T.K.E. and _ the 
Musicians’ Union. There is a strong argument 
for this move and the original Equity proposals 
are still sound. The Conference of Repertory 
Theatres is making yet another effort to estab- 
lish itself and specially welcome is the newly 
formed Guild of Little Theatres (information 
from the Questors Theatre, Ealing) which exists 
to serve those advanced groups which are the 
special cultivation of the amateur movement. 
Prizes for writers, from one source and another, 
may do something to develop their art. The 
Carnegie Trust has announced the scope of its 
first post-war five-year plan: the Bureau of 
Current Affairs is to receive £150,000, the same 
amount is to be divided equally between music 
and drama, for the appointment of County 
Advisers and for similar work; £100,000 will 
go towards village halls and £30,000 to museums 
for the improvement of their display and of 
their staff. Each of these allocations reflects 
the development in the various fields of work 
and the result of much argument and sound 
judgment: it is a kind of shorthand of social 
and cultural needs. 


“What is the Stars?” 


LD JOXER, in O’CASEY’S Juno and the 

Paycock, might well ask his famous 

uestion once more, Suddenly, from 
three different quarters, we are promised a 
planetarium such as already exists in the 
United States, in Germany and Italy, in 
Moscow, Stockholm and Vienna. These star- 
houses are immensely popular and in addition 
to their great value in popuiarising science they 
may well stimulate the arts. A house in 
which you can watch through a whole night 
in fifteen minutes, see at will the sky as it looks 
from Manhattan or Capetown, or move 
through the sky from pole to pole in about 
four minutes, has something to give to the 
poet and to the musician. 
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Culture : Boom or Slump ? 


War-Time Advances Must be Maintained by S. J. Coulson 


ERHAPS IT IS TOO SOON TO ESTIMATE WHETHER 

the enhanced wartime interest in the arts 

will disappear now that the uprooted 
masses in uniform and overalls have returned 
home. Many of them must look back with 
pleasurable regret upon the more progressive 
war workers’ and Forces’ Educational Centres 
through which they passed, and fear that the 
coming of peace may have put an end to the 
technique of combining education with enter- 
tainment which was such a feature of adult 
education during the war years. 


The Forces Centre, Salisbury, one of the 
largest of its kind, was used by 1,000 to 1,500 
service men and women each week. Started 
in September 1943 it set its face against the 
low standards of comfort and schcol-room 
associations with which Adult Education was 
so largely identified in former days. Taste and 
convenience were objectives in the furnishing 
of its premises, formerly a furniture showroom, 
in one of the main streets of Salisbury. On the 
ground floor were a lounge, provided with a 
range of periodicals of appeal to brows of 
every altitude, and a fair-sized concert-hall, 
housing on Saturday nights the celebrity 
concerts provided by ENSA, at which such 
famous artists as Kathleen Long, Elena Ger- 
hardt, Nancy Evans, Gerald Moore and Mark 
Raphael performed. On other evenings two 
gramophone recitals, one light and one serious, 
were given, and were frequently illustrated by 
talks from such experts as Sir Adrian Boult 
and Alec Robertson. Among its other users 
the concert hall was the centre for the play 
reading and play-production group (the opera 
Polly was their most ambitious enterprise); and 
such figures as Kingsley Martin, Arthur 
Creech Jones, H. C. Dent and Edith Evans 
took part in the weekly discussion group 
meetings. 


A comfortable and well-furnished library 
was provided on the first floor, a noticeable 
feature of which was the absence of that 
atmosphere of polished wood and invigilation, 
so characteristic of public libraries; instead, 
there were carpets, soft lights and easy chairs 
to beguile the diffident reader. On the same 
floor was a large room in which the current 
exhibition was housed. Of its exhibitions the 
Centre was very proud, for, besides showing 
those prepared by the Arts Council and other 
bodies, it built many of its own. There were 
exhibitions to celebrate the visits of the Hallé 
Orchestra and the Ballet Rambert, whilst a 
recent Arts Council exhibition ‘‘ Ballet’? was 
first assembled at the Centre in the Rambert’s 
honour. 


The exhibition held in March, on British 
Book Production and Illustration, entitled 
‘*The Reader’s Eye,’’ was a very good example 
of this aspect of the Centre’s work. Supported 
by discussion, films, and a Brains Trust with 
Arnold Haskell and A. G. Street, the exhibition 
displayed the cycle of book production from 
the author’s manuscript, through the publisher, 
printer and illustrator, to the reader. Many 
valuable exhibits were collected from private 
collectors, publishers, museums, and from such 


bodies as the National Book League and the 
Arts Council. There were illuminated MSS 
and private press books, walls given up to 
illustrating the complete process from MSS to 
the finished book in the Everyman’s, Penguin 
and ‘‘Britain in Pictures’’ series; and a display 
of original MSS of works by Sir Walter Scott, 
Siegfried Sassoon and A. G. Street. A 48-page 
catalogue, containing contributions from John 
Masefield, Edith Olivier and John Farleigh, was. 
soid for 1/6 and had to be reprinted to meet 
the demand. 


Much thought was given to the preparation 
of posters and programmes for the Centre. 
They were placed strategically in the town and 
neighbouring military centres, and were com- 
posed attractively and succinctly, so as to: 
resemble an Army Order as little as possible. 


The principles upon which the popular 
success of the Salisbury and other similar 
Forces Centres was founded are simple and 
few. Such an enterprise must be built upon 
the needs and wishes of the common man; he: 


fights shy of lectures, stodgy titles and anything 
that smacks of condescension; he will no longer 
be satisfied with the tea-wads and welfare type 
of centre. Activities held on regular nights, 
so that attendance may become a habit, a 
standard of comfort considerably greater than 
that provided by a Parish Hall, an atmosphere 
that neither intimidates nor embarrasses, 
these are some of the golden rules. The 
Community Centres, of which these Education 
Centres are the embryo, will only succeed if 
they dissociate education from self-advance- 
ment or conscious moral improvement, if all 
classes rub shoulders in them on equal terms, 
and if the technique built up during the war is. 
employed to make education a living thing. 
In an environment where professors rub: 
shoulders with trade union organisers, and the 
man in the street meets the man in the ivory 
tower, it may become possible to produce those: 
common standards which in turn will develop: 
a common and eventually a great culture. 
Nowadays we educate for an uncertain purpose, 
because our culture is on the defensive and in 
danger of crumbling into a sterile eclecticism; 
for its roots are not in the people, and it cannot 
grow again until they are. 


For many these Educational centres are but 
a pleasant memory, and the task remains to: 
discover or develop similar centres under 
civilian conditions. 


Of the numerous civilian bodies, both 
national and regional, engaged to some degree 
in this work, four would seem to be of decisive: 
importance: 


(i) The Local Education Authority. 

(ii) The Voluntary Bodies (e.g. The Educa- 
tional Settlements Association and the Com- 
munity Centres Department of the National 
Council of Social Service). 

(iii) The Arts Council. 

(iv) The Carnegie Bureau of Current 
Affairs. 

Eventually Community Centres will be the 
responsibility of the Education Authority, but, 
at present, most authorities are too busy 
planning the first and second stages of the 
new Education Act to bother about Community 
Centres. Before the war much work was done 
by the so-called Voluntary bodies, and it is 
to them that we must probably look for a lead. 
They have two tasks of particularly urgent 
importance. First, those returning service- 
men and others who on the basis of their 
war-time experience might co-operate in these 
new educational ventures must be sought out 
and enrolled. Secondly, a plan must be pre- 
pared which is designed to promote better 
and brighter centres, to develop the use of old 
settlements and so help the growth of new 
centres in places where there is an organised 
demand. No centre can flourish without the 
prior existence of organised support, so much 
support must be stimulated where it does not 
exist. 

The Arts Council and the Carnegie Bureau 
of Current Affairs must be looked to for 
supplies, such as those visual aids to dis- 
cussion, ABCA and ENSA, live and recorded 
music, with which service education was so 
liberally provided. The Arts Council will no 
doubt see that the Arts are given their right- 
fully important place in the Community 
Centre, since they—the constructive stage 
beyond mere welfare work—are the truest 
and most mature form of Community. Arts 
Centres in themselves will not be sufficient. 
Until we have a really living culture, which 
can flourish independently without the fear 
of death from over-sophistication, we must 
wait for centres given over specifically to the 
Arts. Unless such centres form a part of a 
larger community centre whose policy is based 
upon a liberal concern for public opinion, 
the uninitiated may be scared off by an atmos- 
phere felt to be restrictive. 

Already a prominent London publisher is 
detecting the first signs of the end of the book- 
selling boom, and theatres and concerts may 
not continue to be packed when the prices and 
quality of consumer goods improve and there 
is more to buy. The true renascence of 
culture in Britain is still a long way off, but 
Community Centres may very likely be one 
of the best means of having the seeds firmly 
planted. Their future development is assured 
but it is delayed by other priorities, so that as 
far as the individual is concerned, whatever 
existing organisation is doing a real job of 
work in his own town, is the one he should 
support. 

Although some form of coordinated national 
promotion (a national headquarters and 
regional outliers) is essential before such local 
and personal beginnings can survive into 
mature development, this kind of work is 
intensely personal. A revolution in human 
relationships is being attempted and it can be 
started just as successfully by mixing art with 
ale in a pub, as by a chromium-plated Arts 
Centre. 


Composers of To-day 
3. Arthur Bliss 


by Julian Herbage 


EVER HAVE I KNOWN ANYONE WITH SUCH 
an infectious vitality as Arthur Bliss. 
His reactions are spontaneous, and evoke 
an equally spontaneous response from his 
companions. We have been great friends for 
a long time, and he never ceases to stimulate 
me into the most outrageous conversation when 
I am with him. He is like a flint applied to 
tinder—I ignite at once, and therefore find him 
the most invigorating companion imaginable. 
His enthusiasms and physical exuberance are 
intoxicating, and always put me (at least, so 
T imagine) on the top of my form. Even to 
write about him becomes something of a 
challenge, so I willingly take the bull—and 
who is more Taurian?—by the horns, and 
attempt to describe the man and his music. 

Having got so far, I realise that Arthur Bliss, 
who arrived in this world on an August day 
fifty-five years ago, was born under the influence 
of Leo. There is certainly something leonine 
about that head—not the shaggy, slumbering 
lion which Landseer portrayed at the foot of 
Nelson’s column, but the real lithe hunter of 
the jungle. When I first met Bliss in my 
undergraduate days just after the first World 
War, I failed to notice the lion, and merely 
saw the typical Guards officer with his mous- 
tache and ramrod back, a back that seemed 
to arch even more stiffly when he stood at the 
conductor’s- desk and swept the orchestra with 
a beat of military precision. He certainly did 
not look at all the type to have composed such 
a revolutionary work as Rout, for Soprano and 
Chamber ensemble. The very title seemed to 
denote anti-Edwardianism, disillusion with the 
“by iingo’’ period of British Imperialism. 
The music itself was challenging, vital stuff, 
tinged perhaps with a trace of the enfant 
terrible. Bliss, though fundamentally too con- 
servative ever to have been an anarchist. was 
certainly throwing stones in glass houses. 
Elderly professors shook their heads, and 
regretfully decided that another good man had 
gone wrong. 

At that time also I heard his miniature 
chamber work Conversations, with its out- 
rageous parody of that British Institution, the 
Committee Chairman, and his Mélée fantasque 
for orchestra. Bliss was obviously out for a 
Brave New World, and his musical ideals were 
in tune with the tendencies of the younger 
writers and painters of his generation. Here, 
perhaps, one might indulge in that favourite 
pastime of comparing musicians to painters, 
and liken Bliss to the late Paul Nash. It isno co- 
incidence that Bliss possesses several of Nash’s 
paintings. I remember particularly one which 
to the uninitiated appears to represent an egg- 
box, surmounted by a construction of tubular 
steel, floating in mid-air. The whole thing is 
called ‘‘ Mansions of the Dead,’’ and I believe 
the picture provides a constant source of con- 
troversy in the Bliss family, Arthur himself 
being the only out-and-out advocate for the 
defence, There is, indeed, a technical similarity 
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between the work of Nash and Bliss. Both 
have always used clear, strong outline and 
avoided “‘atmospheric’’ effects. Both have a 
strong sense of rhythm and a particularly 
personal vision. Both, also, are masters of 
symbolic representation and decorative effect. 
They are never introspective or mystical; they 
are typical pagans—healthy, hedonistic extra- 
verts. 

In his early works Bliss provided a complete 
and utter reaction to the generation which had 
preceded him. Perhaps for that reason I have 
failed to stress the inherently classic and con- 
servative side of his art. He is well read in the 
literature of almost every age and culture, and 
he approaches every period with the same 
exuberant and adventurous enthusiasm. Greek 
drama, Chinese poems or the verse of Robert 
Nichols find in him an equal and immediate 
response, and he can span centuries of culture 
with greater ease than Wells’s Time Machine. 
One gets the impression that to Bliss there is 
no past, or even future, but only the present. 
His music to Shakespeare’s Tempest, in 1921, 
was an odd collage of Bliss, Arne and Sullivan, 
which irritated the purists of “*period.’’ Two 
years later he was raiding classical China for 
a setting of The Women of Yueh which was far 
more contemporary in spirit than authentic in 
atmosphere. Between these two excursions 
came the Colour Symphony, a work with an 
avowed symbolical programme, reminiscent, 
perhaps, of Holst’s earlier planetary pere- 
grination. 

At this period the call of his American 
ancestry became too strong for Bliss, and he 
temporarily made his home in the New World. 
On his return three years later he showed that 
he had lost nothing in enterprise, but had 
gained much in maturity and_ technique. 
Several earlier works came in for revision, 
notably the freakishly scored Concerto of 1919, 
now re shaped for two pianos and orchestra, 
and the Colour Symphony, which discreetly 
dropped its somewhat flamboyant written 
“*programme.’’ Second Period Bliss, indeed, 
consists largely of a stocktaking of youthful 
indiscretions, and a more significant figure 
emerges. It is paradoxical that this stocktaking 
should have taken place in one of the most 
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irresponsible periods of English social history, 
the age of the ‘‘bright young things.’’ But to 
Bliss adventurousness was not a pose—it was 
a quest after the real spirit of contemporary 
life and thought, not their superficial vanities. 
No longer had he need of shock tactics, he 
needed to broaden and deepen his musical 
style. The Serenade for Baritone and Orch- 
estra (1929) was a transitional work, but the 
Pastoral for Mezzo-soprano, small Chorus and 
Orchestra of the same year is a perfectly 
blended anthology of bucolic verse. The 
range of poets selected—Theocritus, Poliziano 
(creator of the first opera libretto), Fletcher 
and Nichols, achieved a perfect fusion in 
music, and lent expectancy to a major work 
on similar lines. This major work, Morning 
Heroes, produced in the following year, fully 
proved the wisdom of Bliss’s musical stock- 
taking. Again the range of texts was. equally 
wide—from Homer to Nichols—and the deeply- 
felt war experiences of the composer achieve 
their impressive effect through having been 
absorbed to the point of impersonality. The 
whole work is a symbolic fresco of war and its 
impact on each and every individual. 


Morning Heroes, however, was not without 
its critical detractors, who complained of the 
‘different levels of musical intensity between 
which it hesitated.’’ Exception was taken by 
some to the section where the reciter declaims 
over a background of percussion instruments, 
and these criticisms seem to have caused Bliss 
to abandon further literary compilations as a 
source of musical inspiration. His next major 
works were for the chamber music idiom, an 
attractive Quintet for clarinet and strings and 
a somewhat austere Sonata for viola and piano, 
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dedicated to and played by Lionel Tertis and 
Solomon. The result of this concentration on 
absolute music attained its full expression in 
the Music for Strings, produced in 1935 by Sir 
Adrian Boult at Salzburg. J was lucky enough 
to be present both at rehearsals and perfor- 
mance, and it was amusing to see how per- 
plexed were the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
both with the unfamiliarity of the idiom and 
the technical difficulty of the string writing. 
To an Englishman, Bliss’s Music for Strings is 
the logical sequel to Elgar’s Introduction and 
Allegro, but to the Vienna players, to whom 
modern music meant Mahler and Bruckner, it 
was a new world. For myself, all I can say is 
that I hold it in deeper affection than any other 
of Bliss’s works. 


The year 1935 was indeed an eventful one 
for Bliss, since it marks his return to the use 
of music as an applied art. His music to the 
Wells film Things to Come was perhaps a 
greater landmark in cinematographic than in 
musical history, but it blazed a trail for his 
fellow-composers in England, and brought new 
musical standards to the screen. Since that 
date it has become a commonplace to see the 
names of Bliss, Walton, Vaughan Williams, 
Arnold Bax, John Ireland and others associated 
with the best of British pictures, and the com- 
poser of our time has found a new and much- 
needed patron in the millions of film-fans in 
this country and abroad. The purist may 
deplore this temporary retreat from absolute 
music, and concert-goers may censure the 
intrusion of film-suites into the symphonic 
repertoire, but good music should surely be 
with us throughout our lives, and not merely 
be confined to the concert hall, any more than 
religion should be confined to worship in a 
church, It is typical of Bliss, with his love of 
all the arts, that he should have been a pioneer 
in bringing better music to the screen, and 
therefore to a far wider audience than would 
ever be content with music pure and simple. 


From the films to the ballet was an obvious 
step, and one which Bliss made with the 
utmost dexterity. Checkmate, produced at the 
Paris International Festival in 1937, provided 
an ideal subject for his unique talents. The 
conception and execution of this ballet, which 
shows a game of chess as a symbol of relentless 
human cruelty deeply impressed the inter- 
national audience, and Bliss’s music had just 
those qualities of decorative stateliness and 
ferocity which were necessary to make the 
whole stage action appear terrifyingly inevitable. 
England, the ‘‘land without music,’’ scored a 
notable triumph, and that visit of the V.ic-Wells 
Ballet Company undoubtedly marked an epoch 
in our artistic history. Once again Bliss had 
shown his almost uncanny knack of being at 
the right place at the right time with the right 
music. 


Two years later came the New York World 
Fair, and a commission from the British 
Council to produce a new orchestral work, 
Bliss chose to write a piano concerto, and I 
can well remember his describing it to me. 
“‘It’s going to be on a grand scale,’’ he said. 
Everything about Bliss, { thought to myself, is 
what sculptors call ‘‘heroic size.’? ‘*‘Not a 
Sinfonia Concertante,’’ he went on, ‘‘but a 
real part for a virtuoso solo pianist.’ When 
the work finally appeared, I realised with some- 
thing of a shock that Bliss was the last of the 


Romantics. The concerto had the panache of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, and a technical bravura 
which ranks it with the popular virtuoso works 
for the keyboard. It seems a great favourite 
with the younger generation, and there is a 
young pianist friend of mine who never stops 
playing extracts from it. For myself, I do not 
think it is the best Bliss, but there is no doubt 
about its effectiveness. The work scintillates 
with vitality from beginning to end. 


The piano concerto is the last work of what 
is called ‘‘absolute music’’ that Bliss has given 
us. Since then he has returned once more to 
ballet and the films. He left us for awhile to 
lecture in America, and the second World War 
found him in an American University together 
with such international figures as Schénberg 
and Milhaud. He returned to England (unlike 
most of our exiles) in the middle of the bombing 
raids, and did noble if uncongenial work as 
Director of Music at the B.B.C. Bliss is 
hardly cut out to be an administrator, but his 
stimulating personality undoubtedly inspired 
the more war-weary of his colleagues. When- 
ever a scheme was put up to him, his only 
comment was whether it could not be made 
bigger and better. But his heart was in com- 
position, and it was not long before he threw 
off the trammels of the office desk. 


To-day the spirit of adventure is as strong 
in Bliss as ever it was. His music to the ballet 
Miracle in the Gorbals has a technical assurance 
which overrides the unsavouriness of the 
choreography. His score to the film Men of 
Two Worlds will have been released before these 
words appear in print, and will show once 
again his unfailing grip of dramatic situations 
of all types. The ballet Adam Zero has started 
him off again on a musical symbolism which will 
probably see its apotheosis in the opera which 
he is now writing with Priestley. At fifty-five 
he is an unrepentantly young man, still ex- 
ploring the world of to-day with adventurous 
enthusiasm. How shall we sum up his creative 
activity? 

I suppose the fina] judgment on an artist of 
our time is conditioned by his effect on pos- 
terity. I do not think Bliss has ever worried 
his head about such a problem. For him 
to-day is too vital, and contemporary life is 
too urgent for any care to be taken of the 
morrow. One cannot live life to the full and 
yet ponder about eternity. Present truths are 
the only ones which Bliss cares to solve, and it 
must be left to posterity to decide from what 
angle it intends to judge our present age. 
Perhaps in the future much of Bliss’s art may 
become a period piece, but there must also be 
much which will bear eternally his spirit of 
questing adventure. 


The Example of Maxim Gorki 


by Aragon 


Written on the Eve of the Congress of French Intellectuals 


EN YEARS HE HAS BEEN DEAD. IT IS TEN 

years since the alarming telegram brought 

me hurrying from London. I was finishing 
Les Beaux Quartiers on board the boat which 
brought me—a boat unlike any other I had 
ever travelled on, filled with singing, dancing 
and matey-ness. Gorki’s own people, the people 
he sprang from, the people that fills his great 
land-sized works, led us to him across the 
North Sea and the Baltic at his dying hour. 
The sea and the music bore us on through the 
long soft nights which obliterate class-distinc- 
tion, us and our anxiety to see him again in his 
life, the great legendary man. Gorki it had been 
who first set Elsa writing, and as for me... 

This is a sort of confession I am making, 
which I never made before. In the literary 
sense of the word, Gorki never influenced me; 
it was my life he influenced, which is different 
and more serious. He stood over me, high over 
me, like a great tree that lets fall its shadow on 
your shoulders. I stood and meditated a very 
long time in that shadow. There was a quality 
about Gorki the writer which I could never 
attain to, something that cannot be imitated, 
the quality that gave him in his own lifetime 
the character of a legendary hero:—his pro- 
found and perfect one-ness with his people. 
No other nation in the world, wherever 
I might turn, was privileged thus to see rising 
from it a man of its own stature, a man like 
Gorki standing up out of Russia, holding 
together in his big bony old-man’s hands the 
past and the future, the long story of the 
centuries and the youngest hopes of life. He 
hauled with him into the march of history the 
whole old world of Russian literature, the 
world and people of the old ballads. He em- 
braced them and surpassed them. It was an 
extraordinary world, rather like the bizarre 
following of clients (in the Latin sense) which 
gathered round him in Capri or Berlin, and 
was even reforming around him in the young- 
eyed Republic. There were figures so extra- 
vagantly romantic that it seemed Gorki had 
collected them for their oddity only; we were 
to see all too soon what a price his curiosity 
cost him. He embraced this world and sur- 
passed it. We should be wrong to stand 
staring at its Russian picturesqueness; for are 
- we not now, as Gorki was then, surrounded by 
a world of survivals, squawking, discussing, 
hanging in the void, and totally unaware that 
its feet have long since left the ground of 
reality? But I am wandering from my subject. 
I was on the brink of a confession. 

The world I belonged to when I met Gorki 
for the first time was in a state of flux; it was a 
world of superstitions, a world of clouds, torn 
between the fetishism of taste and the call of 
humanity. I had already chosen my side but 
I was still a prey to that terror my friend Jean 
Paulhan writes of, which held back the authors 
of my generation from writing novels. In our 
artificial climate, in Paris where already the 
first fascist plots were brewing, it was fashion- 
able to believe that one could not write a novel 
without being false to one’s human destiny. 
We feared novelising as our forefathers feared 
the heavens would fall. I am not writing the 


history of our sillinesses here. But what I 
want to emphasise is how much I was affected, 
not only by Gorki’s novels themselves, but by 
their having been written by this man, this 
peerless figure, this patriarch on the threshold 
of the new world, Gorki: this it was that beat 
down in me the inhibitions which we all 
carried. I called my second novel, the one I 
finished on the boat between London and 
Leningrad, Les Beaux Quartiers (Where the 
Rich Live), and I am certain that the name 
was an inverted echo of The Lower Depths. 
That will seem a niggiing sort of detail, but 
influence is a curious thing; it is not always the 
direct and visible influence which has the 
strongest effect. 

In 1934 too, at the Congress of Soviet 
Writers, I had been struck by Gorki’s pre- 
occupation, which I thought untimely, with 
Russian mediaeval poetry, the bylins, the 
heroes of the epics, the Bogatyrs who resemble 
the Knights of the Round Table and differ 
from them as the Pripet differs from Tintagel. 
He had a sense of the national in poetry, of the 
inherited treasures of experience from the 
remote national past, which ran clean counter 
to the false image we had of the Soviet man of 
letters. When some poet brought on to the 
stage a derisive caricature of the Bogatyrs, 
making them out to be grotesque and brutal 
feudal warriors, like a prefiguring of the SS, 
it was from Gorki that its opponents took 
their criticism, and drove the work off the stage 
as an insult to Russia. That incident made 
a strong impression on me too, and provoked 
a train of thought which, though it did not 
follow Gorki’s meditation very closely, bor- 
rowed its colours from Gorki. Those who 
know me, know how important this train of 
thought was for me, and how it brought me to 
certain French sources whose effect is a bio- 
graphical fact, traceable in my works. The 
shadow of Gorki stretches even that far. 

The ship that carried us down the Baltic was 
ringing with the songs of this Russian people, 
perhaps at the very instant when the most 
purely Russian of its writers was in his agony. 
Should we find him still alive? We asked the 
accordion-players in the bows and the bala- 
laikas in the poop. It was a terrible gap his 
death would leave; it was a great authoritative 
voice that was dying. It was the voice which 
had arisen and asked: ‘‘Skiem viy, mastieri 
Cultura?’’ ‘* Whose side are you on, you lords 
of culture?”’ 

No, we were not to find him alive. In those 
last days of his life, sultry and thundery with 
the heat of June, we reached the gates of his 
dwelling, in the great park which the State had 
given him. We did not enter the house. All 
around the green garden, cars stood waiting 
like ours. Young men and girls passed on the 
dusty road, singing, dreaming, making love or 
joking aloud. From inside, where the race 
with death was being run, came contradictory 
news. The door opened for the doctor. 
Later, we knew: it was a sadder drama than 
the simple death we imagined. Now we know 
what weighed so heavily on our hearts in those 


last hours: among the baroque retinue which 
this lover of human diversity had assembled 
round himself, crime, the worst and blackest 
of crimes was at work—dark conspiracy, 
including the doctor and others on whom 
Gorki had heaped his generosity. Gorki died, 
and a great sob went up from the whole 
country. I saw him sleeping surrounded with 
flowers and weeping plants, the great.old man 
who took so many secrets with him, secrets 
hard to discover, secrets with the tracks brushed 
away behind them: the secret of goodness; the 
secret of endless curiosity about people; the 
secret of patience; the secret of listening, as to 
a fountain, to the precious unconscious mur- 
muring of a multitude of simple hearts. He 
was always a man who learnt from others, and 
gave them back what he learnt. 

Ten years ago. We are still under his 
shadow. It still is over us, after ten years of 
history, ten of the most terrible years of this 
world. It is the shadow of an unanswered 
question that hangs over us:—deaths, martyr- 
doms, horrible sufferings, sobs, crimes, all that 
horror and inhumanity can invent; and an 
unanswered question .. . 

Whose side are you on, you lords of 
culture, when preferential treatment is given 
to the murderer and not the victim; when 
heroic nations who have barely survived 
massacre are treated by their false allies 
as enemies; when those to whom the radio 
spoke such honeyed words yesterday, see 
to-day the old enemy in a new uniform as your 
precious policemen, still leagued against the 
poor, still leagued against those who did not 
sell their souls or their anger, those who 
believed in you, those who prayed for your 
coming . . . Where do you stand, whose side 
are you on, you lords of culture, that you 
are not heard in the hubbub of victory? 

. . . You see how our means of killing, of 
extermination, of cataclysm, have grown to the 
size of natural catastrophes. They are out of 
hand, almost out of reach of our imaginations. 
The danger has never been so close before, of 
the destruction of all that makes life worth 
living, the extinction of the light of the eyes, 
the destruction of the breath of love. You 
have not been so long out of danger that you 
have forgotten what destruction means; you 
are still pale from the hell you lived in. There 


q 


is no time to lose. There is no calculation 
to make. Theré is no balance to cast up 
between all and nothing. There is no com- 
parison to draw between Man and the void. 
Whose side are you on? 

When he asked you that, the old man who 
died before you answered, he could see what 
was coming. He was among his people who 
were going to suffer as none has ever suffered; 
he was there in the throng of seventeen million 
people marked for death, a forest of trees 
blazed for felling! And he asked you whose 
side you were on. Surrounded by the huge 
industry of peace, the Ukrainian cornfields, the 
great hydro-electric schemes, the iron-foundries 
talking their fiery language to the future; 
surrounded by dreams that were coming true, 
at what a price! Surrounded by the immense 
and peaceful reverie of a people whose great- 
ness shocked the daylight, he knew what would 
come, and he gave his great, bitter cry: ‘* Whose 
side? Whose side are you on?”’ 

Iam French. I speak from a little promon- 
tory of Europe which is great by the power of 
the human voice and by the courage of men 
and their obstinate hard work. I am French, 
and that is why I have a duty to peace which 
begins in Paris. From this dramatic position 
I shout to you what the dead man among his 
seventeen million dead can no longer shout: 
‘*Now, now is the time to declare your side, 
lords of culture, so that there may be peace, 
peace in the likeness of France, peace which 
you can force men to make, lords of culture, 
and which you must force men to make, to-day 
and not tomorrow. And not tomorrow! 
Come on, tell us: whose side are you on?’’ 

(Translated by John Manifold.) 
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Pau Casals 
Musician and Patriot 


by Nancy Cunard 


HO WAS IT WHO FIRST SAID THAT “* ART HAS 

nofrontiers?’’ These excellent, true words 

have sometimes been distorted to suit 
the purpose of careerists or traitors, as was 
evident not long ago during the German 
occupation of France. Writers, artists and 
men of the stage there were who so misused 
them in defence of their collaboration with 
the enemy—like Sacha Guitry, who said that 
an actor’s duty is always to the public, any 
public. Like the painters Derain and Segonzac 
who gladly crossed the geographical frontier 
and laid their homage at the feet of the Nazis. 
‘La Musique n’a pas de patrie’’ said some of 
the musicians. As decisive as the drop of a 
guillotine came a line that the composer 
Georges Auric wrote in Les Etoiles du Quercy 
in an article about the musicians of Resistance: 
“*Si la musique n’a pas de patrie, les musiciens, 
eux, Ont montré qu’ils en ont une’’—the 
musicians showed that they knew which 
country was theirs. 

Somehow I don’t believe in the concept of 
DUTY. I believe in the human mainspring 
that is in the heart, and its dictates. 

And lately I have seen an example of the 
kind of heart and love of country and hatred of 
evil that should be instinctive in any man, and 
the way that such things work. One of the 
most famous men in the world evokes these 
lines; Pau Casals, Catalan patriot, the greatest 
living ’cellist. Casals will not play in England 
as long as the British Government continues to 
deal with Franco, as long as the Fascist régime 
in Spain is tolerated by Britain. Repeatedly 
during the Spanish war he was asked to play, 
as of old, in Germany and Italy, and repeatedly 
he refused. He also refused to get into the 
plane that was waiting to take him away from 
the danger in France at the time of the defeat. 
“My place is here, in France, near my country’”’ 
he said. And he has never moved from where 
he has lived, since his expatriation here at the 
end of the Spanish war. He lives in the same 
place yet. Now Toscanini, long self-exiled in 
protest against Mussolini, has conducted 
again at the Scala in Milan. And Sylvia 
Townsend Warner wrote me: ‘‘We listened to 
him on the air. Happy Toscanini, happy 
audience, happy everyone. As we listened I 
wondered what Pau Casals was feeling. ..’’ 
I showed Casals her letter. He was pleased 
and touched. He says he gets many letters 
from people in England approving his attitude. 
He read me one and showed me others. They 
come almost daily. He is glad he is under- 
stood. And of course he will give concerts in 
England when the Spanish Republic shall have 
been restored. He played the Elgar Concerto 
not long ago in Paris, and for the English 
people and public has great affection and 
esteem. 

In November 1945 he did go to England for 
a short while so as to prepare a series of 
concerts. Among other towns, he was to have 
played in Oxford and Cambridge, to have 
been decorated and given various Honours and 


Orders. But he renounced all of this, plus the 
immense sum the concerts would have brought 
him. No playing in Great Britain as long as 
its Government maintains the state of com- 
promise with Franco. Nor, of course, in the 
United States, for the same reason. 

I remember reading in a French paper that 
the musical agent who was to have made the 
arrangements in England said that he *‘didn’t 
understand’? and that it was ‘‘an awful 
nuisance’’ and that he wished politics had not 
been brought into it. Politics! (Though Our 
Time is a cultural review and at the risk of what 
I am going to say being called ‘‘politics’’ too, 
and because I think that the truth is part of 
‘‘culture,’’ I will say it: The line taken and 
maintained by the Labour Government con- 
cerning Spain is creating hatred of England 
to-day in France and throughout the world.) 

Casals lives in a little house in Prades, a 
small town set in the ravishing scenery of the 
Pyrenean foothills not far from Perpignan. 
The day I went to see him with two Spanish 
friends he was busy doing some writing for the 
London Philharmonic. He speaks remarkably 
fine English, as well as perfect French and 
Italian besides Castillian and his native Catalan. 
As we talked, he told me about the German 
occupation and how the Gestapo came to 
investigate him and went through every one of 
his papers and kept him more or less under 
watch. He did not tell me that he was arrested 
towards the end of that time; but an article ina 
French review mentions this. A youth of 16 
caused all sorts of delays which successfully 
prevented his being deported to Germany! 
(Regards, April 14, Spanish Commemoration 


number). He said the Vichy militia was even 


worse than the Gestapo. Luckily they could 
never completely associate him with the actual 
work of the Maquis men and Resistants who 
were constantly in his house. ‘‘We always 
listened to the B.B.C. here,’’ he said with a 
smile. Casals and his very sympathetic secre- 
tary, Juan Alavedra, were a haven of help, 
encouragement and sympathy to all the Repub- 
lican Spaniards, French and other patriots 
who came and went hereabouts during the 
long, dangerous years. 

Instead of playing for Franco, who sent him 
an emissary to beg him to return to Spain, 
instead of accepting the repeated, pressing 
invitations of the Nazis and Italians to go to 
Germany and Italy during the course of 
World War II, Casals played for the victims. 
He has given immense sums to the children and 
refugees of Spain and to French charity- 
Organisations, even to the extent of depleting 
his own income. 

The first concert of the great cellist after 
Liberation was in Montauban, where he was 
made citizen of honour of that town. If age 
did not prevent him, he would have played in 
world-capitals to help his Institute. Mont- 
pellier will soon hear and publicly honour him. 
He has given concerts in Beziers and Bordeaux. 
Recently he fulfilled a long-made promise— 
that of playing on the tomb of the great 
Provengal poet, Mistral, in the Félibre’s home 
at Maillane in Provence. Casals met him as a 
young man, and was deeply moved by the then- 
veteran French poet. 

Unhappy Spain—yet happy in having two 
such giants as Casals and Picasso to champion 
and aid its Republicans. I have been all these 
last few weeks with Spaniards of different kinds 


and you should see with what veneration they 
speak of both of these great artists. Labourer 
and intellectual and Spanish guerrillero (now 
wearing the badge of the French Forces of the 
Interior after having been the spearhead, 
especially here in the south-west, of the libera- 
tion of France)—all speak of them with love 
and pride. 

After Casals’ concert in Toulouse at which 
the Republican Government was represented 
the Catalans gave him a great. welcome in their 
large ‘*Café Catala’’ here. He spoke very. 
movingly, he signed programmes. Not a 
trace of fatigue. Looking closely at him I 
thought of his age: 70. There is hardly a line 
in his face, he has the strength and vigour of a 
man very much younger, and such poise, such 
natural dignity. His name in Catalan, ‘‘Pau’’ 
(Pablo) also nieans ‘‘Peace’’ in his native 
Tarragona. He studies and practises eight 
hours a day ... During the first part of 
German occupation he played mainly for 
philanthropic ends and in this way helped 
- France a great deal too, in the so-called ‘‘ Free’’ 
zone. But when the Germans occupied that 
too he played no more. Instead, he composed 
—many works, an oratorio, a symphonic 
poem. They will not be heard until he goes back 
to a finally-liberated Spain. He is keeping them 
for that. 

The concert in Toulouse was on the 12th of 
June; the programme was Bach, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Weber and some Spanish music. Pau 
Casals and the lovely French pianist Reine 
Gianoli play in really perfect concord. Casals’ 
style is as spare and precise as fine sculpture; 
there are no ‘‘extra effects,’’ ever. In the 
arithmetics of Bach he achieves such virtuosity 
that you are carried away by the realisation 
of everything that is going on at the same time 
in the music; sometimes it is two voices, 
sometimes it has the effect of a chorus. In one 
part of the Prélude, Bourrée et Gigue (of the 
suite in Ut majeur, ’cello solo) the effect was 
so complex, so ‘‘savourous’’ that it seemed 
like a burden of bagpipes on the air—the 
tight-woven tapestry came to life, it moved. 
And how superb the bow on the rich, ripe wood, 
curving round the Mozartian motifs in Beet- 
hoven’s Seven Variations on a theme from 
Mozart’s ‘* Magic Flute.’’ 

Reine Gianoli’s rendering of a Chopin 
Scherzo was masterly. Perfect partner giving 
call and answer to the master-instrument, in 
this piano solo she had the richness of an 
orchestra, and great brio in her execution. It is 
. a piece full of voices, one of those that show 
how Chopin, most of all composers, gives a 
good pianist the fullest fulfillment of himself. 
Casals was enchanting too in the skirt-swishing 
frou-frou of the little Weber Rondo. Through- 
out the concert, in the tenser moments of the 
music, so great an artist that, paradoxically, 
you forgot a man was doing all this: his 
virtuosity such that the music came at one 
proclaiming its own physical entity. _ 

They played the Catalan Folk-Music Canto 
de los Ocells that ends on a whisper— 
Casals made the arrangement himself, he put 
into it all the pain and hope and love of Spain. 
They played Granados’ Intermezzo from the 
Goyescas, red and black and tambourin-hard, 
full of male and female voices and the sug- 
gestion of bells, of noon-heat and of the god- 
knows-how-much-longer night of tragedy laid 
over Spain... 


The Poetry of Shelley 
by Peter Gunn 


R. BLUNDEN HAS DRAWN A FULL-LENGTH 
M portrait of Shelley* among his family 

and intimate friends, with the intention, 
it seems, of showing him as a man of genius 
who might have been pre-eminent in any of 
several fields of intellectual or active life, but 
who turned his incomparable gifts to poetry. 
In dealing with Shelley’s difficult personal 
relationships Mr. Blunden has shown insight 
and discrimination, yet I feel all the characters 
to be cut off from their surroundings and to 
owe their existence to their chance subservience 
to the planetary Shelley. The question of 
Shelley’s wider relation with his time and the 
reasons for the present distaste for his poetry 
are not touched on by Mr. Blunden. 

Shelley has always been a problem, to his 
contemporaries as much as to ourselves. 
We should be dishonest, however, if we 
followed the reviewers of his own day and 
praised or censored his poetry according prin- 
cipally to our opinion of his usefulness to a 
particular political cause. The hard fact of the 
matter is that no political fence can divide poet 
from poetaster. Nor, of course, does the 
artist avoid the issue by consciously sitting on 
the fence. Great poetry, like all great art, 
comes from deeper levels than this. A poet, 
as Shelley pointed out, ‘‘must imagine inten- 
sively and comprehensively; . . . the pains and 
pleasures of his species must become his own.’’ 
But poets who deliberately ‘‘affect a moral 
aim’’ (and ‘moral’ covers ‘political’) dim- 
inish their poetical power. If an artist is 
oyer-conscious of communication, if he wishes 
primarily to stir his public to some specific 
action, he will seldom produce first-rate work. 
If, on the other hand, he shares on all levels 
the life of his contemporaries, and then turns 
inward to express himself, they too will find 
their expression in his work and through it 
realise the lines of their own development. 

Shelley understood this better than either 
his eighteenth century predecessors or the poets 
of his age; yet his poetry is didactic. He 
seldom “‘lays aside the presumptuous attitude 
of an instructor.’’ It could hardly be other- 
wise when he held such views on the ‘‘legislat- 
ing’’ function of the poet. The tendency, 
however, since Matthew Arnold, has been to 
judge the poet apart from his views. This 
abstracting of the peculiarly aesthetic element 
in a work of art was later applied to other 
forms of artistic expression—and, it must be 
admitted, with some degree of success. This 
raises the important and difficult question of 
what value we place on that which the poet 
expresses as compared with the manner in 
which he expresses it. Loosely, the relation 
of content to form. And in the case of Shelley, 
the revolutionary, the problem is particularly 
pertinent. If we praise him as a poet, let us 
at least be sure of praising him for the right 
reason—the reason that we read him, enjoy 
his verse, even perhaps that we do learn from 
him—not because he is the poet who wrote 
a few poems, of whose political alignment we 
may approve. 

In estimating the greatness of a poet, as 
Eliot has remarked, we must take into account 
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the History of his greatness. We must consider 
the effect of Shelley on his age and on his 
successors as well as on us to-day. The bulk 
of his work appeared between 1815 and 1822 
—seven years of fear and reaction following 
Waterloo, the social consequences of the long 
Napoleonic tension. Among the middle and 
upper classes the hatred of republicanism and 
radicalism against which Burke had inveighed 
swept all reason aside. On the Continent and 
at home reaction was triumphant, at home an 
uneasy triumph. The condition of the working 
class with the return of peace was desperate 
indeed, food was scarce, prices high, demobili- 
sation was clumsy, and industry and trade 
temporarily disorganised, while the introduc- 
tion of machines caused great local confusion 
and distress. Any action or utterance which 
was considered as an attack on the existing 
state of affairs was savagely repressed; the 
right of habeas corpus was suspended; prose- 
cutions for blasphemy and treason increased. 
The hypocritical Society for the Prevention of 
Vice (an instrument of class, as the fair-minded 
Sidney Smith observed) protected the Christian 
religion, and with it the State, by a most 
vigorous use of the law. It was the age of Tom 
Paine, the Cato Street Conspiracy and the 
Manchester Massacre (1819) when a peaceful 
meeting of radicals was broken up by yeomanry 
and regulars causing the death of nine persons 
and injuries to four hundred more. It was the 
age of the hated Castlereagh. The possibility 
of revolution was openly discussed in the City, 
and the middle-class Shelley was advising his 
friends against investment in the Funds. In 
this England of ‘‘immorality, infidelity and 
political disaffection’? (The British Review) 
Shelley’s work appeared, on the side not of 
class-reconcilement, but rather with the clear 
intention of exposing tyranny in all its forms. 

It is quite mistaken to think that Shelley 
was continually traduced, when he was not 
entirely ignored, by the reviewers. From the 
time when, at sixteen, he first bribed the critics, 
until his death, he was the object of their most 
intense interest. Blackwood’s praised his poetic 
gifts while condemning his attitude, *‘Mr. 
Shelley, whatever his errors may have been, is 
a scholar, a gentleman and a poet,’’ until, with 
his neglect of their advice to “‘learn to fear 
God and honour the King’’ they joined with 
the Edinburgh and the Quarterly in complete 
vilification of him as poet and man. Unlike 
Byron, who was politically conservative, and 
Leigh Hunt, who was perhaps a Christian, 
Shelley combined in himself the three qualities 
most opposed to the standpoint of the reac- 
tionary critics—he was a poetic innovator, a 
political as well as a moral and philosophic 
radical. His private life, no less than his 
works, laid him open to their bitterest attacks. 

In Leigh Hunt and The Examiner he found 
his chief support; Hunt was indefatigable. It 
is only fair, on the other hand, to notice that 
most of what we now regard as Shelley’s faults, 
the frequent looseness of thought and image 
and the use of extravagant, fantastic words, 
were felt and pointed out, maybe with over- 
emphasis, by his contemporaries. On the 
poets of his time he had little effect. Byron, 
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who respected him—one of the few men he did 
respect-—was not influenced by him; nor was 
Keats. Wordsworth summed him up with a 
brief ‘‘Won’t do.’’ Hazlitt, too, was adversely 
critical. Although few doubted his poetical 
powers—the Tories’ attacks were in proportion 
to their fear of him—and although the Radicals 
applauded both his verse and his opposition to 
the established order, yet it is perhaps true that 
the main stream of English poetry would have 
followed the same channel had Shelley never 
lived. But if his poetry was not imitated it 
was read by his successors, both poets like 
Browning and the young Tennyson, and non- 
poets, and was without doubt a very powerful 
agent of more liberal ideas. (Yet as late as 
1840 Moxon, a reputable publisher, was 
prosecuted and found guilty of publishing 
blasphemous matter when he brought out a 
complete edition of Shelley’s works). His 
conception of the function of the poet and of 
the liberating use of the imagination appealed 
to those who revolted against the accepted 
values of Victorian middle-class England. He 
has remained for adolescents the poet of their 
awakening sensibility, a sort of poetical 
Prometheus. 


It is not merely a personal blind spot when 
I say that I dislike Shelley’s poetry, and seldom 
read him for pleasure. I have checked up 
among my acquaintances and found that the 
opinion is general. There is something in his 
verse which repels us, and I think the cause of 
this repulsion is found in certain aspects of his 
general intellectual attitude. It is usually 
accepted that in the case of some poets we are 
not so concerned with their intellectual, their 
religious or philosophic or political, attitude 
that we are blind to the particular qualities that 
make them great poets. In assessing the great- 
ness of poets we regard their expressed views 
as subordinate to the more complex effects of 
their poetry.. Of course it is difficult to know 
where we can draw the line. With Shelley, 
however, [ feel that his attitude, his idiosyn- 
cratic interests, overflow into his verse—are, 
indeed, inseparable from it-—and that it is this 
attitude that makes us so antipathetic towards 
him. I can only describe it in general terms 
as a morbid, feminine intensity, which drives 
him to express his abstractions in sensuous 
(often sexual) images, to an aggravating over- 
use of the pathetic fallacy and to borrowing 
an extensive vocabulary of far-fetched words 
from the Gothick, horrific novels of his day. 
Shelley’s two early novels, Zastrozzi and St. 
Irvyne, or The Rosicrucian, although written 
before he was sent down from Oxford, give 
an illuminating insight into the morbid side of 
his imagination. He retained these over-drawn 
images throughout his later work, though in 
the last unfinished poem, The Triumph of Life, 
we notice a new, stricter and maturer turn of 
thought and image. 


Reasons of space prevent me from quoting 
adequately those passages which show Shelley 
at his best and worst, and from revealing the 
origin and development of his imagery. It is, 
however, phrases like the following, which 
occur Over and over again, that I find so 
repellent: 


““Sick with sweet love drops dying away 
On his mate’s music-panting bosom.” 
“Suddenly thy shadow fell on me, 


Continued foot of next columa 
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A Theatre for Children 


by Siriol Hugh Jones 


OU MAY ATTRIBUTE IT TO THE RISING 

popular concern with education; to our 

latent tendency, now becoming — sur- 
prisingly manifest, to grow excited one way or 
another about the theatre; or to both—but 
the Children’s Theatre is at last with us. 
Whether its object is theatre-education or 
education-through-theatre, the children must 
be caught young. Hitherto, many school- 
children have visited the local cinema twice a 
week, but the theatre is still an undiscovered 
country to them; the West End thriller, the 
chic domestic comedy and the heavy poetic 
drama are not yet for them, even if there were 
any means of their penetrating such per- 
formances. It is a choice between a theatre 
for the children, where their own peculiar 
needs and tastes can be considered, or another 
generation of audiences uneducated to the 
theatre and its highest possibilities, and there- 
fore undemanding of the best that the theatre 
can give. 

‘*No sooner said than done’’ was a phrase 
that once decorated the best kind of children’s 
story; but the Children’s Theatre took longer 
to materialise than the urgent need for its 
existence to become clear. It was born 
eventually, in a satisfactory manner but without 
financial security, of the need which the Glynde- 
bourne management felt for expanding its 
organisation into other artistic activities, to 
add to its opera undertakings. In 1944, 
Glyndebourne finally adopted the concern 
with the laudable aim, not of providing 
‘‘Shakespeare for Schools,’’ with its unhappy 
tradition of inadequate organisation and pre- 
sentation and jaded performers, but of fitting 
first-class theatre into the place which had 
always waited for it in child education. 


Continued from previous column 


I shrieked, and clasped my hands in 
ecstasy!” 
** Misery, oh misery to me, 
That Jove at length should vanquish thee. 
Wail, howl aloud, Land and Sea, 
The Earth’s rent heart shall answer ye. 
Howl, Spirits of the living and the dead, 
Your refuge, your defence lies fallen and 
vanquished,”’ 
“*Blushed to annihilation. . .”” 

However much I may admire Shelley the 
revolutionary, I cannot stomach this quivering, 
panting ecstatic intensity. It is all too highly- 
strung. A hectic, flushed Ariel. The whole 
modern tendency is towards a bonier, more 
skeletal verse, an economy of image and 
Strictly appropriate rhythms and verse-form. 
Diffuseness and abstraction are out of keeping 
with our time; if we have to plough through 
several thousand lines of verse we demand 
more from it than Shelley can give, despite his 
occasional very real felicities. Yet, at times, 
when he was filled with fury by some actual 
event like the Manchester Massacre he could 
pour out his anger in fine stinging verse as in 
The Masque of Anarchy. But for the most part 
he was too prodigal of his particular kind of 
imagination, too sparing of self-criticism. 


_ they were 


No theatre could be taken for the enterprise, 
and the necessarily limited audiences and 
prices added to the heavy initial losses. Con- 
tact had to be made with the education 
authorities themselves if the enterprise was 
to keep alive. Then came two lucky and in- 
valuable stepping-stones in the Theatre’s 
career: first, a six week’s contract from the 
L.C.C. Education Committee; and secondly, 
an offer from the Warden of Toynbee Hall to 
put the Hall at their disposal for this period. 
So in January 1945, the London children first 
visited their own theatre to see a performance 
of Alec Guinness’s adaptation of Great Expec- 
tations, produced by Anthony Quayle, with 
the whole undertaking under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Mallon and the administration of Mr. 
John Allen. 

After this first launching, the company em- 
barked on two tours—the first of four months 
covering 120 performances to a total of some- 
thing like 60,000 children, and the second of 
two months showing the play to about 20,000 
children in 80 performances. Local education 
authorities gave financial help to assist the 
L.C.C. Education Committee’s grant, and 
offered the company the use of local halls; if 
none were available—and in the whole of 
Buckinghamshire there are only two theatres— — 
the play had to be given in the schools them- 
selves, in spite of the consequent loss of the . 
feeling aroused in the young audience that 
‘“*going out to the theatre.’’ The 
children are sent to the performances from 
their schools in blocks (19 pupils to one - 
teacher), and each performance is shown to 
about 500 children in a mixed audience. The 
company aims ultimately at reaching the 
children of 7-11 at one end of the scale and the 
16-18’s at the other—although the latter would 
be found mostly in contacts with the Youth 
Groups attending evening performances. 

The tours entailed many difficulties, much 
tiredness and strain and heavy expenses. 
Village and church halls were found completely 
lacking in wing space; or school halls were 
played with good facilities apart from a total 
absence of anything to which a set—or even a 
curtain—could be attached; or a high window 
would stand naked and shining without 
curtain, letting the bright air stream recklessly 
into Miss Havisham’s web of darkness. The 
actors played at times that would suit the 
school authorities—often therefore at 10 a.m. 
and again at 2.0 p.m. Lighting equipment 
and sets had to be moved in very limited space, 
and the unbroken and unfamiliar audiences 
called for every ounce of energy and mag- 
netism from the cast to hold their attention 
for long periods. 

Indeed, audience-reaction was a peculiarly 
interesting and rewarding study. Audiences 
differed most widely between town and country 
districts. A large element of high school and 
grammar school children was a distinct help 
to the cast. For the most part the children 
were clearly cinema-trained—total absence of 
applause, at first a phenomenon trying to the 
players, was one sure indication; the children 
had never met this method of expressing 
appreciation, for on the beloved but unrés- 


ponsive shadows of Bogart and Bacall it would 
be thrown away. Two hours’ concentration 
was also a new experience for them, and the 
interest of such an audience swayed like the 
sea, continual but irregular. They talked 
eagerly when they were excited as well as when 
they were bored; concentration reached peak 
periods roughly every ten minutes, and picked 
up again after a short period of relaxation. 
Visual attention is easier for the cinema- 
conscious audience, and during those passages 
in the performance where readers took over 
the action, the interest visibly wandered. 

A quarter to one third of the audiences had 
never been to a theatrical performance of any 
kind before, while a slightly higher proportion 
had visited concerts, music-halls or panto- 
mimes. In spite of—or perhaps because of— 
such theatre-innocence, their comments were 
varied, pithy and pertinent: the. sophisticated 
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approach—*‘First I must say that everybody 
acted as though they were the characters in 


the book. It seemed so real, and at least it 
gave me an idea how to act better...” 
the realistic—‘‘I would love to see a play 
as good as that one again and the colours and 
dress of the men was just like living in 
Dickens’ time. It was wonderful .. .’’; the 
approach of the future technique-expert— 
‘*The background was lovely. The wind and 
the storm was very real. The way the wind 
whistled down the chimney and the sound was 
terrific .. .’’; and the wholly touching—'‘! 
liked it so much I thought I was taking part 
in it myself ...’’ Better a lively if slightly 
turbulent child-audience with a strong reaction 
than a long-run-minded adult house with no 
reaction at all; and there was only one pea- 
shooter incident during the entire length of the 
tours. 

What about the performance itself? It left 
me with only one regret, and that an unreason- 
able one—that more adults had not been able 


to see it. Alec Guinness had adapted the 
complicated ramifications of plot by using 
what I can only describe as an ‘‘illustrated 
story’’ stage technique; a reader sat like a 
Chorus at each side of the stage and the action 
was played between them, shifting through all 
the permutations of Joseph Karl’s lovely little 
adaptable set like the moving patterns of a 
kaleidescope. Indeed, much of the success of 
the episodic nature of the production hung on 
the full use of the set possibilities; I remember 
in particular a stifling, candle-lit interrogation 
of the young Pip as he first entered Miss Havis- 
ham’s house, that took place in an enclosed 
corner of the set, and that would have been 
thrown away on a full stage. The playing 
caught intuitively and brilliantly the grotesque, 
terrifying quality of the book, where figures 
loom larger than mortal size out of the mist, 
seen through the eyes of a hero who is always 


overshadowed, first by his youth and then by 
his secret destiny; a monstrous world in which 
you might pass in a flash from the warm light 
of Joe’s kitchen into a life where tea may as 
well be stirred with a fetter-file as with a spoon, 
and time may run down in dead rooms 
where a cobwebby wedding-cake has stood 
in the corner for unnumbered years. 

Among a collection of beautifully detailed 
characterisations, I remember with greatest 
pleasure Miss Rosalind Atkinson’s Miss 
Havisham, a husky, glittering study in the 
macabre, Mr. Basi! Coleman’s gentlemanly 
Mr. Pocket, and Mr. John Kidd’s superb 
Jaggers—a magnificently steely, flamboyant 
picture of a highly-coloured and self-drama- 
tising yet wholly sympathetic personality and 
brilliant intellect, played with a Dickensian 
relish, sure to the last detail. 

Individual scenes stand out in the memory: 
Miss Havisham’s farewell to her protégé and 
the shadowy passion with which, left alone in 
the shuttered room, she swept the ordered 


playing-cards to the floor; the fine carelessnes 
of Mr. Pocket’s supper party; the immediate 
impact of Jaggers’ prosecution of the convict 
he had once defended and saved, delivered in 
the grand dramatic manner, in spot-light and 
straight into the audience. Jt was a peculiarly 
memorable theatrical event, owing much to 
Mr. Anthony Quayle’s sensitive and imagina- 
tive production. 

The Theatre’s forthcoming productions are 
to be Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel, scheduled 
for a six week’s London season, followed by 
a tour, in September and October this year, 
and Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer, for 
which similar arrangements are being made for 
the first months of 1947. Performances may 
reach a total of ten a week, played during 
school hours, with the possibility of occasional 
evening performances for Youth Groups or 
children’s parents, and the tours will be 
governed by the length of the school term. 

Children’s Theatre has ambitious plans for 
the future. It hopes to secure permanent 
engagements—for a week or a fortnight in the 
year—with the various local education 
authorities to be able to maintain for itself a 
stable basic organisation. It intends to keep 
to a repertory of modern plays until its affairs 
are steady enough to tackle the classics with 
confidence of maintaining its high ideal of 
artistic achievement. It cherishes ambitions 
of commissioning writers to provide plays to 
suit its special needs—plays of a maximum 
length of two hours, whose themes are con- 
cerned with human relationships, contemporary 
situations, imaginative subjects—fairies only 
are barred! There is some hope of a modern 
morality and an adaptation of Aristophanes’ 
Peace. Children’s Theatre aims at developing 
a pool of actors experienced in its peculiar 
demands, rather than developing a permanent 
and inflexible repertory company who would 
run the risk of blunting their style through 
fatigue or possible loss of enthusiasm. 

Russia has realised its dream in children’s 
theatres on the grand scale, and there are now 
as many as 52 of them in the Union. Child- 
hood is for some the time of long back streets 
and towering tenements; for some, of endless 
days and gardens as big as jungles; for many 
more than in the past, it will now be the time 
when the auditorium is gigantic as a whale’s 
dark mouth, and the moment before the 
curtain rises is sharp with an ecstatic sick 
suspense. Before the immediate and delicate 
reaction becomes sophisticated and probably 
dulled, and the appetite jaded with films or 
with indifferent theatre performances is the 
time to catch your perfect theatre-lover, 
innocent in response, true in judgement and 
passionate in affection. Even if it is as strange 
a lure as that which drew Jeremiah Buxton, 
the eighteenth century child calculating-fiend, 
who responded fervently to his first experience 
of Garrick’s Richard III because he was able 
to count the sum total of words spoken, to 
every child the theatre must make an instant 
and fundamental appeal. With such organisa- 
tions as the O'd Vic Company already showing 
signs of following the Glyndebourne Children’s 
Theatre’s brave and brilliant example, the 
children may not have long to wait for per- 
formances in the highest tradition, with the 
nightmare of third-rate, heart-breaking, *‘ good 
enough for schools’’ performances a thing of 
the past. 
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The Winding Road 


Maurice Sterne 


American Paintings at the Tate Gallery 


by Louis Crombeke 


MERICAN ART HAS NO TRADITION IN THE 

usual sense of the word. The peculiar 

intensity in that country of conditions 
prevailing throughout most of the world, has 
given it however a cohesion within its inter- 
national inspiration. In spite of John Rothen- 
stein’s learned little note prefacing the cata- 
logue, in which the modern works shown in 
this exhibition are accorded one evasive para- 
graph, the origins of American art are not only 
extremely dull but quite unrelated to con- 
temporary developments. These depressing 
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early works possess little more than a pedantic 
interest, and as the preface itself suggests, they 
are ‘‘the works of a few obscure artists who 
doubtless drifted to the New World through 
inability to succeed in the Old.”’ 

The spirits rise, however, when the eye 
lights on a Mary Cassatt. Of the four works 
shown, two were new to me and came as a 
refreshing surprise. ‘‘The Morning Toilet’’ 
is of course a subject that has been tackled 
often enough, but the unconscious expression 
of ingenuous self-contemplation on the young 


girl’s face and the rosy tones of the composi- 
tion are masterly, subtle and entirely without 
vulgarity; I say without vulgarity because 
America has given the world so much of it. 
True, it has been said vulgarity is akin to 
virility, but I can never excuse the kind of 
vulgarity with which, for instance, Hollywood 
has endowed some of the more endearing and 
elusive traits in a boy’s expression and charac- 
ter, producing an insult like the ‘‘Dead End 
Kids.”’ 

Mary Cassatt is far removed from all that— 
indeed she cannot in fairness be claimed as an 
American, any more than Van Gogh could be 
as a Dutchman. She is without a trace of any 
culture but that of the artists with whom she 
grew to artistic maturity, which is indisputably 
French. The Whistlers also are predominantly 
English in feeling rather than American. The 
interpretation of climatic atmosphere and an 
interest in tone values preoccupied our painters 
before Whistler appeared on the scene. His 
work fits gracefully into the English tradition 
without breaking its continuity. Racial origins 
are of secondary importance in judging matters 
of art. It is the social and cultural environ- 
ment of an artist which gives specific character 
to his work. 

For that reason, I discount heavily all the 
derogatory implications of the talk about 
modern American art being impossible to 
survey because of the infinity of its origins. 
It is a fact that many of the pictures show 
great diversity of treatment and one can 
discern racial influences. I strongly refute the 
suggestion that’this is the only dominant trend 
apparent in the exhibition. On the contrary 
the modern pictures hold together very firmly. 
In colour; which has a red, white and black 
bias running through it; in composition, which 
is generally sharp and angular; and in design, 
which tends to be flat and radial . 

Much more profound and significant than 
these superficial characteristics, and far more 
obvious, is the social attitude of these American 
artists. Both in the selection of subject matter 
and in the treatment of it there is often a 
vigorous social protest reminiscent of fine 
American films like The Grapes of Wrath, The 
Male Animal or Strange Incident. : 

Typical of this and in my opinion the finest 
picture in the Exhibition is ‘‘Liberation’’ 
painted in tempera by Ben Shahn. The 
catalogue says it ‘‘was painted as an ex- 
pression of the artist’s jubilation at the libera- 
tion of France.’’ To me that is an over- 
simplification of the content of this picture. 
Three thin and wretched French children 
swing, with the brave Gallic exuberance the 
world has so learned to admire, on the broken 
wires of a telephone pole which stands in 
front of their house. The movements of 
their little black-stockinged legs are very ex- 
pressive. The house which is partly demolished 
has a pathetic lurch and shows bright wall- 
paper patterns amid the enveloping greyness. 
In front a long mound of its rubble stretches 
across the picture. This painting (technically 
excellent by the way) definitely moves the 
beholder. It has the potent tragicomic make- 
up typifying the irony of Europe’s liberation. 

**Lily and the Sparrows,’’ (No. 80), by Philip 
Evergood, also expresses protest very beauti- 
fully and vigorously. The large sad white 
face of a child appears at a window framed in 
horribly strong red bricks, while. one wrinkled 
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childish hand reaches up to the sill with bread 
for the joyously free sparrows. As a symbol 
of freedom the sparrows do not fare so well 
as they might have done owing to the vivid red 
of the house, which neutralises them, making 
them a trifle too insignificant. There are many 
pictures with this species of content and it 
seems to be a fairly early trend, already dis- 
cernible in the late nineteenth century. Further- 
more, there is a feeling of frankness, realism 
and freshness pervading works which ostensibly 
do not claim these qualities. 

The semi-abstract painting (No. 63), by Julio 
de Diego ‘‘The Portentous City’’ depicts sky- 
scrapers and bridges in confused repetition. 
The artist has expressed himself clearly never- 
theless. Similarly Lyonel Feininger in his 
“Gables III (Luneberg) 1929”’ (No. 83), though 
a little more sentimental, is yet firm in this 

leasant composition of vertical lines. ‘‘Store 
and Gear (1941),’’ No. 129, by Karl Knaths 
has a refreshing boldness with the strength, 
though not the delicacy of Cézanne. More 
reminiscent of Cézanne and perhaps El Greco, 
is Maurice Sterne’s ‘‘Winding Road.’’ 

- The large canvas ‘‘Manchester Valley’’ by 
Joseph Pickett (No. 165) again has confidence 
and directness although painted with a bright 
ingenuousness which conceals a well-considered 
composition. 

I have noticed that American portrayals of 
the figure very often show a pornographic 
lusciousness of limb. This may be useful in 
Hollywood but is on a very low artistic level. 
It is as though the artist having nothing in 
particular to say, decides to play safe and 
reduce the appeal of his picture to merely 
subjective factors. There is a picture of 
dancers resting which shows this fault. How- 
ever, a pleasing and competent “Seated 
Nude,’’ (No. 127) by Bernard Karfiol is quite 
free of any vulgarity, though it is rather 
more of a study than a complete expression. 
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Many abstract paintings have a tortured 
look about them as if the artist were striving to 
reach you but had become too involved on 
the way. ‘‘White Lines’’ (No. 163) by Rice 
Pereira has no such nightmarish quality 
about it. In fact it is not trying to be a picture 
at all, which helps it to stand merely as a 
lovely pattern with satisfying qualities of 
coolness, balance and delightful textures. 
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The obscurity and .a tendency to cold in- 
humanity which pervades much_ otherwise 
sound English art is not apparent in this 
American exhibition. The reason is not far 
to seek. American artists live in a stark 
economic jungle where relations between 
people are quite uncamouflaged by ancestral 
respectability and rest openly and nakedly on 
money. If one wishes to climb socially, 
money is the only way. This allows a clearer 
view of the general structure of society. In 
England our economic set-up is disguised both 
by all kinds of traditional lumber and by the 
unbalancing effect of our colonial exploitation. 
This permits the English artist to nourish his 
ego on all sorts of complex illusions, neurotic 
and otherwise, which are denied his American 
contemporary, who is forced to see the realities 
of his world. It is possible that we in this 
country, with our advanced political con- 
sciousness, read more into these pictures than 
the Americans themselves. 

Of course, I am not suggesting that the 
artist is consciously aware of all the factors 
governing his own work—it would be unfor- 
tunate if this were so, as an awareness of all 
these influences would be the negation of a 
creative work of art, which is largely—though 
not entirely—an emotional expression. | 
believe that it is possible for psychological 
reactions to formulate themselves even when 
the artist is consciously occupied with other 
problems. 

Nevertheless this exhibition has the virility 
of awareness—the awareness of the American 
artists’ time and place. Such a comprehensive 
collection of American painting has never been 
on view in this country before, and our thanks 
are due to the National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the opportunity they have 
given us. 


Joseph Pickett 
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MAKE MINE MUSIC: Walt Disney. Radio. 
A NIGHT IN CASABLANCA: Archie Mayo. 
United Artists. 

ISEE A DARK STRANGER: Frank Launder. 
Individual. 

THE STRANGE LOVE OF MARTHA 
IVERS: Lewis Milestone. Paramount. 
FRENZY: Sioberg (Swedish). Film Traders. 


Reviewed by Humphrey Swingler 
HERE WAS A TIME, WITH NEW FILMS FROM 
the Marx Brothers, Hitchcock and Walt 
Disney, when even a heat-wave would 

have driven one inside. In those days of Snow 

White and Pinocchio, Mr. Disney was worthy 

indeed to be bracketed with the masters. But 

the Disney factory has apparently now decided 
that as the kids are suckers for their product 
anyhow, they’d best concentrate on capturing 

Ma, Pa, Sis and the boy-friend. Leaving the 

kids out of account, therefore, and aiming at 

the average mental age of sixteen enjoyed by 
the remainder of the population, they have 
concocted a luscious, raucous and mostly very 
tedious jamboree of synthetic film cartoon 
called for some reason Make Mine Music, 
designed theoretically to satisfy ‘‘the whole 
family.’’ In practice it is calculated to be 
totally unsatisfactory to almost everyone. 
There are, it is true, about twenty out of the 
ninety odd minutes which will provide many 
people with entertainment. Besides the singing 
whale (which is the best vintage Disney) there 
are two ‘‘funnies’’ which are probably quite 
funny to Americans who will understand them, 
and, as a bait to the kiddies and the snobs, 

Peter and the Wolf. This is passably well con- 

trived and Prokofiev’s score barely tampered 

with. These pieces occupy less than half the 
total running time; the rest is chocolate-box 
and cheap whimsey. 

For fanatics the latest Marx Brothers film 
will be good enough; for the connoisseur it 
won't be quite good enough, and for the in- 
different and the uninitiated it will still be 
quite incomprehensible. For the first two 
categories the film opens beautifully on the 
terrace of the Hotel Casablanca where, behind 
the credit titles we peer in vain for a familiar 
face. There is a man sitting at a table in the 
foreground being served with the sort of drink 
that you are served with at a hotel like that. 
The director’s name has barely faded from the 
screen when this man takes a sip from his glass 
and promptly falls dead. Follows a nice 
burlesque of man-meeting-death-by-violence-in 
public-place-particularly-in-Morocco. Follows 
a police round-up of suspects—no belly-laugh 
yet, just a suitable anticipatory tautening of 
the stomach muscles. The release comes 
quickly with perhaps the best gag in the film. 
In the midst of the round-up we see Harpo, 
leaning nonchalant against a massive stone 
building. With a caustic—‘*D’ye think you’re 
holding up the building?’’—a gendarme pulls 
him away despite his desperate protestations. 
They take just one step and with an immense 
and delightful profusion of noise, dust and 
falling masonry the building forthwith collapses. 

This is in the true Marx Bros. tradition, and 
in its Own way it’s brilliant. But for various 


reasons this standard is not maintained, 
chiefly due to lack of ideas, partly to poor 
direction. Now it very well might not matter 
whether or not a new idea was thought up to 
put the brothers through their tricks; after all 
the idea behind many of the sequences in their 
other films is an old one. There is every 
excuse for instance for a repetition in form of 
such a gem as the ‘‘cabin-crush’’ sequence in 
Night at the Opera provided that the basic idea 
behind the original, if it’s not improved in its 
new setting, is at least re-created with the same 
cunning. In the new film the setting for this 
particular idea is the overcrowded dance floor 
of the hotel’s restaurant and the characters are 
its clientele, its staff and the three brothers— 
everything is set for a glorious re-enactment of 
that cabin-scene. Groucho is doing the rumba 
(as only he can) with the beautiful spy; the 
floor’s packed with dancers, every table is 


From A Night in Casablanca 


occupied and every doorway is crammed with 
bejewelled and whiskered gentry waiting to get 
in. Chico and Harpo, seeing one of the queue 
procure a table by tipping the head waiter and 
noticing simultaneously a pile of folding tables 
stacked against a wall, start soliciting bribes 
at another entrance and soon have ali the 
passageways and every other available space 
crammed tight with tables and diners, including 
the dance floor, where, wedged together on the 
remaining clear square foot, stand the dame 
and Groucho. I won’t spoil the latter’s final 
crack by repeating it here, but it doesn’t save 
the sequence from flopping. 

This situation is an exact counterpart of the 
cabin scene in Night at the Opera and has the 
same potentialities. But because the director 
has bungled, it’s a /ess funny imitation, and one 
can’t help recalling the original while looking 
at it. This sort of thing happens again and 
again, though perhaps never quite so vividly, 
as the film progresses. One can’t help feeling 
how very much better it would have been to 
re-make Duck Soup or Horse Feathers than to 
be driven to so much rehash as an excuse for 
a new title. But enough carping—there’s 
plenty to be grateful for, among other things 


the fact that no irrelevant song or dance act 
(such as Allan Jones singing A/one) has been 
inserted as a sop to the allergics. And if there’s 
no Margaret Dumont, there’s lots of that 
wonderful teutonic gentleman best remem- 
bered as the opera impresario with the con- 
tracts—his name’s Sig Ruman and he’s now 
an ace Nazi spy called Count Pfeffermann. 
And the brothers are on the screen for almost 
every minute of the film—most of us probably 
don’t ask for more than that after five long 
years without them. 

The only British film I’ve seen this month 
is a good one. Frank Launder and Sidney 
Gilliat are gradually developing a reputation 
for adult film-making in this country which is 
very encouraging. Their present effort is not 
as successful as Waterloo Road, which was 
directed by Gilliat. It is occasionally. most 
irritatingly naive; it’s at least twenty minutes 
too long, and both script and direction lack 
the sort of definition and neatness which make 
a good film outstanding. 

The story is conventional spy melodrama, 
with plenty of unconventional by-play, based 
on the exploitation by a Nazi agent in Eire of 
an Irish girl’s hatred of the British. The 
authors have been very clever in contriving a 
series of admirably filmic incidents and loca- 
tions. The girl’s adventure takes her from 
Dublin to Devon and from there to the Isle 
of Man, where she has to retrieve the plans 
for D-day from a seat-cushion of the public 
gallery in the Manx House of Parliament. In 
fact, strangely enough in the cinema, one 
comes to the conclusion that the film would 
have been better for fewer bright ideas. But 
there is a refreshingly witty and intelligent 
touch to every incident and the improbabilities 
of the story (there are many) are recognised as 
such by its creators, with the result that the 
film is without that heavily pompous serious- 
ness which has killed so many British films. 
Credits: Deborah Kerr walks away with the 
acting honours in a wholly delightful portrait 
of the Irish lass, Trevor Howard is his charming 
self, and James Harcourt contributes an 
extremely comic sketch of frustrated senility. 
I have already said something about Launder’s 
direction but I’d like to add a word of praise 
for his very careful and pictorially satisfying 
selection of exterior locations. 

There was nothing very strange about the 
love-life of Miss Ivers—in fact her upbringing 
and environment inevitably resulted in her 
having none, in spite of the fact that she was 
Barbara Stanwyck. This is another of those 
sordid stories which are apparently such good 
box-office and which Paramount turns out so 
smoothly. The intricacies of its plot would 
take too long to recount and matter far less 
than the publicity hounds would have _us 
imagine. All this business about ‘* whispering 
her name’’ and so on only serve to bring a 
very wry smile of incredulity to the lips of the 
over-duped public. Perhaps the boys’ll learn 
a lesson from the Theatre Arts critic who 
delayed going to see From this Day Forward (a 
film well worth notice incidentally) because of 
its nauseating advance publicity—‘the longest 
kiss in screen history,’’ etc., etc. 

Still, despite the clouds of phoney nonsense 
enveloping this film it is quite a good effort 
in its class. To begin with, it’s graced with 
Van Heflin, who deserves so very much more 
than he’s yet been given by Hollywood. 


Secondly, it’s directed by Lewis Milestone. 
You cognoscenti will no doubt weep buckets 
over the degeneration of the creator of All 
Quiet on the Western Front and Front Page— 
Ill add a tear myself, but I think that you’ll 
realise that a good deal of that very original 
talent has gone to the making of this memorial 
to American free enterprise. 

Frenzy just fails to be a great film. Its story 
and the sincerity and shrewd observation with 
which it is told, take it way out of the rut 
along which even the above-average film tends 
to run. It fails only in so far as the brutal 
realism of its theme and the psychological 
awareness with which that theme is treated 
demand something greater than the film’s 
director, and perhaps its actors, can give. 

The environment of the story is the matri- 
culation class of a small-town Swedish secon- 
dary school. The film’s main objective is the 
illustration of the mental anguish suffered by 
the adolescent intellectual at the hands of an 
inflexible academic system and an unsym- 
pathetic home. Anguish, viciously aggravated 
by the bestiality of a teacher, soon develops 
into neurosis. The boy now falls in love with 
a shop-girl who is another victim of the lad’s 
sadistic classics master. There’s an excep- 
tionally profound portrayal of this psychopath; 
as well as torturing his pupils, he uses the girl 
as an outlet for his perverted instincts and 
eventually drives her to her death. The boy 
has a breakdown, and, recovering, assaults his 
tormentor, with the result that he is expelled. 

Such a story might so easily have become 
sheer melodrama. Yet nothing in this film 
is over-played; possibly the one jarring note 
is the sympathetic character of the headmaster. 
But, despite the fact that it is probably the 
best new film we have seen for a year, it is 
still disappointing. If you’re courageous 
enough to attempt in screen terms to treat 
subjectively a genuine problem of human 
experience and to do it without pulling any 
punches, then you must eschew theatrical 
trickery and have faith in the validity of your 
story to tell itself. Leontine Sagan did it in 
Madchen in Uniform, so did Flaherty in Man 
of Aran, and later Steinbeck and Kline in 
Forgotten Village; and in some ways it was 
unfortunate that this masterpiece immediately 
preceded Frenzy when I saw it. For by its 
very honesty of purpose Frenzy must be judged 
in such company; and because of its failure to 
achieve the depth of human feeling which the 
treatment of its theme demands, it is, in my 
opinion, unable to share the laurels of the great. 
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One Hell after Another 


ARTS. Don Juan in Hell by G. Bernard Shaw 
Vicious Circle by J.-P. Sartre 


SCALA. Exercise Bowler by T. Atkinson 
NEW. Crime and Punishment by F. Dostoievskj 


Reviewed by Montagu Slater 


eS ORN IN DUBLIN ON THE 26TH OF JULY, 

1856, his father, George Carr Shaw, was 

a retired civil servant, the younger son 
of Bernard Shaw, high sheriff of Kilkenny. 
His mother, Lucinda Elizabeth Gurly, was a 
good musician, who eventually became a 
teacher of singing in London. G. B. Shaw 
went to school in Dublin and began to earn 
his living when he was fifteen. .. . Came to 
London with his family in 1876... began to 
write novels . . . The Irrational Knot written in 
1880 . . . joined the Fabian Society in 1884. 
. .. Man and Superman (published in 1903) was 
produced on the 23rd of May, 1905, in a 
necessarily abridged form with Granville 
Barker in the part of John Tanner.”’ 

I apologise for filling up space by copying 
from the Encyclopaedia, but a 90th birthday is 
an occasion for retrospect. You will notice 
several points in the brief chronicle I have 
quoted. I will mention only two. Man and 
Superman was published before it was pro- 
duced: it took two years before it was put on 
and then ‘‘necessarily’’ without the hell scene. 

The Arts Theatre is doing the hell scene as 
a play in itself. They call it Don Juan in Hell. 
I don’t know what Granville Barker would 
think now but my present opinion is quite firm. 
When he abridged in 1905 by dropping the hell 
scene from the play he made a mistake and 
started an unfortunate tradition. He should 
have dropped the play and kept the hell scene. 

After seeing this admirable production I 
spent some time reading the text, asking myself, 
Why does this seem to be the most topical play 
in London? After all there are plenty of plays 
that intend to be topical. The Dove and the 
Carpenter, also at the Arts, set out to be a 
satire on UNO. It is impossible not to see that 
Terence Rattigan is getting at controls in The 
Winslow Boy. T.R.T. did a play about 
Woodrow Wilson. 
up to date. These by comparison are but 
superficial allusions like the gags a comedian 
works into his script. Don Juan in Hell is 
about us, here, now. You understand, of 
course, that by hell Shaw means the common 
idea of heaven. Hell he defines as bodiless, 
eternal bliss. This is the torment of the 
damned. Similarly Shaw’s heaven is the 
current idea of hell. Heaven is hard labour, 
life stripped of illusion, exile from love, beauty 
and indeed from any personal preoccupations. 
This is the lot of the blessed. 

But the blessed and the damned are both 
dead. We needn’t worry about them. The 
people in the play have not made up their 
minds yet between bliss and torture. In other 
words they’re alive. Their minds and bodies 
are the field of a ceaseless dialectic, a battle 


Exercise Bowler is bang ~ 


without mercy—between the personal and the 
impersonal, between the death wish and the 
life force, between the biological preoccupation 
of woman and man’s desire to escape from her 
primitive lair so that he can build—thankfully 
and impersonally—new civilisations. Yet at 
the turn of the argument they become personal 
and music, ‘‘the brandy of the damned’’ brings 
back beauty and—here we are!—torment and 
women again. 

Shaw probes at the roots and gives himself 
away immodestly to the most amateur of 
psycho-analysts. I would put Don Juan in 
Hell alongside Candida and Mrs. George’s 
speech in Getting Married as the most personal 
because most searching chapters in the Shavian 
canon. Of course you’ll end in a pretty sterile 
pass if you follow Don Juan’s doctrine and 
think the devil is always wrong. But who said 
he was always wrong? And equally, who said 
he was ever right? The truth sways this way 
and that. The argument is never decided. 
Maybe Shaw thinks that where it is all leading 
is towards Juan’s scientific heaven. But 
praises be he’s managed to keep out of it 
these ninety years and we are the gainers, 

We are the gainers, particularly at this 
moment, because this universal conflict of 
minds and hearts and biological impulses that 
Shaw has staged is where we live now. Have 
you noticed that we live in a place like Shaw’s 
halfway house in hell, almost without furniture? 
When we think of torment we have no need to 
invent fairy tales. There is Belsen behind us, 
the second Bengal famine ahead. When we ~ 
think of the death-wish we think of Bikini. 
And the battle between the impulse to live and . 
the devil worshippers is no fable. It is here, all 


-round us, in the middles of the weekly reviews, 


on the front pages of the newspapers. 

This production has the grace to follow 
Shaw’s stage directions literally. It is played 
in full light after the first minute. The pleasant 
tricks with the trap and Mozart’s music on the 
panatrope—all present and correct. Alec 
Clunes is a Don Juan of pleasing aspect and 
an unintellectual approach that gives body to 
his scientific utterances. John Slater is a devil 
on a big scale, a grandiose performance. 

From Shaw’s excursion in hell the Arts 
Theatre went to the French Resistance play- 
wright, Jean-Paul Sartre, whose Huis Clos 
(ingeniously translated as Vicious Circle) is 
probably the most discussed play in Europe. 
They are both short plays and each has a 
nightly performance, so if you want to you 
can have two hells in one evening. I recom- 
mend they be taken on alternate evenings for 
they are both highly concentrated. 

I wrote the above notice of Shaw’s hell 
before I had seen Sartre’s. Superficially they 
are highly contrasted, but at the end of Vicious 
Circle I reached a conclusion that will horrify 
all orthodox existentialists—that Sartre is 
writing about the life-force just as much as Shaw. 

The theme, too well known now to need 
more than a brief description, is that three 
characters in a mirrorless, windowless room in 
hell, spend eternity together and are their own 
torturers. The coward, the lesbian and the 
light woman torture each other more than 
devils can, since each is a spur to the other’s 
consciousness of himself or herself. Each 
drives the other back to their own particular 
memory that cannot be lived down of infanti- 
cide, cowardice, frustration. They can’t live 


it down, quite simply because they’re dead. 
They live out the conflict and the play ends 
with the phrase: ‘‘ Well, now we start again.”’ 
The vicious circle goes on for ever. What 
Sartre is saying, then, is that life is a process 
of living down (Shaw would accept that as a 
psychological description of the life force) and 
hell is the state of being dead. 

The first night came on the heels of this 
issue going to press and there is no space to 
analyse an important production. The play 
has an intensity and a sense of not-quite-con- 
temporaneity. It belongs in psychological 
atmosphere to the jazz age of plenty, between 
when and now is a great gulf fixed: perhaps this 
cosiness and nostalgia is what makes it so 
fashionable. Peter Brook’s production is 
distinguished and controlled and he has a team 
of players any producer might envy. Beatrix 
Lehmann is the lesbian, Alec Guinness the 
coward, Betty Ann Davies the bitch. All 
three play with artistry and power. 

I have mentioned the Reunion Theatre’s 
Exercise Bowler, now transferred from the Arts 
to the Scala where I caught up with it belatedly. 
You should see this as experimental theatre, 
though it weakens progressively after the first 
act. Its great appeal springs again I think from 
the fact that our lives in 1946 are like a medieval 
morality. Our Vices and Virtues don’t need 
dressing up elaborately on the stage when in 
real life they’re fighting it out in plain clothes. 

It is good if the theatre rises occasionally to 
the height of the argument. The immediate 
question is not whether it takes this or that 
side of the argument, but whether it rises to 
the height. It certainly does this in Rodney 
Ackland’s adaptation of Crime and Punishment. 
I would have said it was impossible to transpose 
Dostoievski’s lurid climate to the stage if it 
had not been done. This climate is the heart 
of fear: fear of the poverty that will get you in 
the end; fear of those impulses to kill or to 
drown your sorrows that will get you in the 
end; fear of those intellectual theories, or what 
you think are intellectual theories until Peter 
Ustinov appears, with that kindly grin of the 
Chief of Police and peculiar arm movements 
as if his elbows grew out of his waist and he 
had no upper arm . . . and then you know the 
intellectual theories have got you in the end, 
and they’re not intellectual theories any longer 
but the nightmare is as real as Peter Ustinov. 
You’ve put them into practice and the end 
has come—‘‘you’’ in this case, of course, 
being John Gielgud on the way out for the 

_ final curtain. It is all a little like a nightmare 
put on the stage with the super-reality that 
distinguishes nightmares. Set, production, the 
performances of Gielgud and Edith Evans, the 
nightmarish intensity of any one of a dozen 
of the small parts work together. ‘Cultivate 
your hysteria,’ said Baudelaire, but if Baude- 
laire did this himself he took the necessary 
counter-measures by cultivating a personality 
and a literary form big enough to contain 
powerful feelings. Dostoievski is at another 
place on the pathological scale. His hysteria 
cultivated him. 

There is in all these productions a sense of 
bigness that makes them in accord with the 
mental climate. None of them is as big, I 
think, as Lorca’s Maison de Bernarda. Add to 
all these Red Roses for Me (transferred to 
Wyndham’s) and the total becomes worth 
while, 


= Ballet 


COVENT GARDEN. Ballet Theatre (New 
York). 


Reviewed by Tris Morley 

ITH THE COMING OF BALLET THEATRE 

to Covent Garden we have an oppor- 

tunity to see a company which in spite 
of some international ingredients is as essenti- 
ally American as the Sadler’s Wells is English. 
Although a younger company than ours, its 
development has been sufficiently along similar 
lines to provide that feeling of happy competi- 
tion which is the basis of a genuine cultural 
exchange between nations. The dancers are 
young and mostly American and the chore- 
graphers, if not all born in the country, have 
at least chosen to live there. 

Sylphides, the first ballet presented on the 
opening night,strengthened this feeling of 
kinship, for only a week or two ago we had 
watched it performed by English dancers. 
Was it very different? The truth is, no. Very 
charming, we think sitting back, very nice, 
very graceful, but— This ‘*but’’ in our minds 
represents those faults which apparently afflict 
American as well as English dancers in the 
classical ballets; namely the undeveloped torso 
and the meaningless back, which is merely 
something across which the dress fastens. A 
combination which effectually robs the rest of 
the body of its proper significance. Because 
it is impossible for a dancer to have good arms 
without well developed shoulders and trunk, 
this ballet, which depends so much on its 
beautiful arm movements, loses something of 
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its effect. One might have reasonably hoped 
that Americans would have had a dynamic 
approach to the classic dance, that they would 
have brought to it vigour and strength of 
attack even if imperfectly controlled. But on 
the contrary; each dancer gave the impression 
of being so resolutely determined to float like 
a moonbeam, to be innocent of any unseemly 
gusto, that the effect was one of gentility rather 
than delicacy. 

The same anaemia afflicted the pas de deux 
from the third act of Swan Lake. Usually 
these passages lifted from the classical ballets 
are as successful as recitations from Shakes- 
peare and for the same reason; without their 
proper context the mood and meaning are lost. 
To perform one in cold blood against a back- 
cloth is a very acid test for dancers to undergo. 
In fairness, I must admit that this reviewer 
would probably be prejudiced in any case, for 
hot in her eyes are unforgettable memories of 
Semyonova dancing Odelia in a way that makes 
an audience catch its breath, but even allowing 
for that, I do not think that Nora Kaye danced 
it as a ballerina should, that is to say, with 
authority, style and expression—not in the 
sense of acting—but in the dance movements 
themselves. To perform the steps adequately 
is not enough, and a glittering costume is no 
substitute for brilliance of execution. At this 
point it might be appropriate to ask why so 
many ballerinas outside Russia wear tutus 
whose diameter is too small for their height? 
The result is to make the slimmest woman in 
the world look heavy in the thighs. Andre 
Eglevsky, whose rendering of the male solo 
was ecstatically received, possesses good powers 
of elevation and an excellent technique. A little 
more fire and ease and he would be a fine dancer. 


An Elgar Masterpiece 
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GLADYS RIPLEY 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by GEORGE WELDON 


No. 1—Sea Slumber Song 

No, 2—In Haven (Capri) 

No. 3—Sabbath Morning at Sea 
No. 4— Where Corals Lie 

No, 5— The Swimmer 

Hark, what I tell to Thee (Haydn) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Aischylus 
and 
Athens 


GEORGE 
THOMSON 


This is a new edition of this im- 
portant book—A Study in the 
Social Origins of Drama. The 
Listener said of the first edition... 
“It is a satisfying experience, as 
refreshing as it is rare.”’ 


September 21s. 


Illusion 
and 
Reality 


CHRISTOPHER 
CAUDWELL 


A new edition of this unique and 
stimulating book is in preparation 
and will be especially welcomed by 
the many who failed to obtain it 
at its first appearance, nine years 
ago. 


October Dil. 


English 
Chamber 
Music 


ERNST 
MEYER 


Analyses the great period of 
English chamber music from the 
middle ages to Purcell in relation 
to the social background of the 
period. In addition to about 100 
musical examples in the text there 
is an appendix of 80 pages of 
complete pieces many of which are 
not otherwise available to the 
general public. 


September 30s. 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


From this glimpse we might perhaps be rash 
enough to assume that the classic dance is not 
yet indigenous to America, still, as it were, 
rather selfconsciously potted out in the front 
garden instead of growing with roots deep in 
the earth. But after all this is scarcely to be 
wondered at; even with the best methods of 
production you can’t build a Maryinsky in 
a day. 

In Fancy Free by Jerome Robbins to music 
by Bernstein the company were much more at 
home. A gay piece of nonsense about three 
sailors in a bar picking up two girls, it was 
danced with style and vitality in the right way. 
Here, one felt, was a genuine facet of life, 
something typically American, and if we 
secretly longed to see it danced by Fred Astaire 


Lucia Chase in Bluebeard 


and Ginger Rogers, this was no reflection on the 
performers but rather that we have been trained 
by Hollywood to the point where a blonde mane 
anda sailor’s cap produce the inevitable result 
on our well-conditioned reflexes. 


Bluebeard, a gay romp in four scenes to the 
music of Offenbach is one of the last creations 
of Fokine. Though by no means a great ballet, 
suggesting, indeed, a sketch by a master in his 
sunset years, it has some of the famous touches, 
some moments of originality. Dimitri Romanov 
danced the lascivious Bluebeard with person- 
ality and humour and the collection of 
wives and princesses was sufficiently light- 
footed and luscious to keep the eye fascinated. 
The last scene and the scene in the cornfield 
were particularly good. 


This season by the American company 
should prove stimulating to English ballet 
goers. In quality and style not differing very 
greatly from our own, there is yet enough 
difference to provoke a little refreshing rivalry. 
Their male dancers seem on the whole superior 
to ours, and if I do not spy anyone as much a 
ballerina as Margot Fonteyn, they have one or 
two elegant blondes and brunettes who could 
certainly be described as ‘*good technicians.’’ 


Recent Novels 


PRATER VIOLET by Christopher Isherwood. 
Methuen, 6s. 


THE OUTSIDER by Albert Camus. 
Hamilton, 6s. 


LAND, by Liam O'Flaherty. Gollancz, 7s. 6d, 


THE WIND THAT SHAKES THE BARLEY 
by James Barke. Collins, 8s. 6d. 


THE SONS OF THE MORNING by Otto 
Schrag. Gollancz, 8s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Arthur Calder-Marshall 


oTH Prater Violet AND The Outsider ARE 

short novels, almost long short stories, 

Isherwood’s title is taken from a film, 
supposed to have been made by a refugee 
Austrian director, during the time of the 
Dolfuss coup d’etat, in a London riverside 
studio. Its narrator, Isherwood, tells the story 
through the eyes of the Isherwood of that time, 
simply, sensitively and with a humorous and 
kindly objectivity towards all the characters, 
including his own. 

The story starts with the first call from the 
studio asking Isherwood to work on the film 
and ends with the commercial success of the 
picture, after the production has passed through 
the stages of frustration, hope, idleness and 
despair, through which all pictures, good or 
bad, are fated to pass. 

Prater Violet, short as it is, is a rich book; 
and the proof of its richness is that it is hard 
to say precisely what it is about. It is the best 
story of the making of a film which I have read; 
much more satisfying than Bud Schulberg’s 
What makes Sammy Run? or Jeffrey Dell’s 
Nobody Ordered Wolves, because while in- 
cluding the lunacy, the vulgarity and the crazi- 
ness of the film business, it has an appreciation 
of the very positive qualities of the people in 
the film industry. Chatsworth, the producer, 
is not merely a vulgarian, a snob and an 
ignoramus; he is a shrewd psychologist, who 
can get the best work out of Bergmann on a 
lousy picture. 

But at the same time as being about the 
making of a film, Prater Violet is about a large 
number of other things; about Bergmann, a 
Central European Jew, and European politics; 
about the relationship of Isherwood and 
Bergmann; about courage and cowardice and 
the meaning of living. Prater Violet is a book 
to buy and keep. Its qualities are lasting. 

The Outsider is translated from the French 
by Stuart Gilbert and introduced by Cyril 
Connolly. Its author, Albert Camus, was 
editor of Combat during the war, and between 
1942 and 1944 published two plays, Le Malen- 
tendu and Caligula, and a book of essays, Le 
Mythe de Sisyphe. Camus, like Meursault the 
outsider, is Algerian French, and the scene of 
his novel is laid in Algiers. 

The story falls into two parts. The first part 
opens with Meursault going to the institute 
outside Algiers, where the dead body of his 
mother is lying. He does not want to see her, 
but he sits by the coffin, he goes to the funeral 


at the blazing hot cemetery, and then he returns 
to the city. 


Hamish 


He goes for a swim, picks up a girl, takes her 
to the cinema and then to bed. By the accumu- 
lation of small details, Camus builds up the 
atmosphere of Algiers and of Meursault him- 
self, the heat, the squalor, the weariness, the 
difficulty of living even in the present, far less 
of thinking about past or future. 

Living in the same house is an old man who 
has a dog covered with sores. The old man 
beats the dog and curses him; but when he 
loses the dog, he is heartbroken. Living there 
also is Raymond, who is supposed to be a 
pimp. He has been betrayed by an Arab 
mistress and plans his revenge. Meursault 
listens to both of them, never feeling very 
deeply or long about what they say, but willing 
to help if helping is easier than not. 

Marie asks him to marry her. ‘‘I said I 
didn’t mind; if she was keen on it, we’d get 
married. 

‘Then she asked me again if I loved her. 
I replied, much as before, that her question 
meant nothing or next to nothing—but I sup- 
posed I didn’t. 

‘* “Tf that’s how you feel,’ she said, “why 
marry me?’ 

“‘T explained that it had no importance 
really, but if it would give her pleasure, we 
could get married right away. I pointed out 
that anyhow the suggestion came from her; 
as for me, I’d merely said ‘Yes’.”’ 

Raymond and Marie and Meursault go to 
the sea one Sunday. The Arab girl’s brother 
and two of his friends follow because they 
want to take revenge on Raymond for beating 
up the girl. It is terribly hot. They bathe and 
they lunch with a friend of Raymond’s; and 
then the three men walk along the shore till 
they meet the Arabs. There is a fight. Ray- 
mond gets hurt and they go back to the house. 
Then in the blazing heat Meursault walks back 
to the hollow where the Arabs had been. The 
girl’s brother is there and Meursault fires five 
bullets into him. 

Part two is the interrogation, the trial and 
condemnation of Meursault to death, the use 
by the prosecution of everything in his life 
which has merely been honesty, to prove that 
he is a callous monster. 

To me, the whole of the first part is abso- 
lutely convincing up to, but excluding, the 
murder of the Arab. The second part, the 
thoughts of Meursault faced with death, seems 
out of character with the first part, and less 
concerned with Meursault than the develop- 
ment of Camus’s thesis in The Myth of Sisyphus, 

_ ‘*the Man under Sentence of Death is freer than 
the suicide—than the man who takes his own 
life.’’ The murder of the Arab is not sub- 
stantiated by the story, but is merely a device 
imposed by the author. The result is that the 
book falls apart. The first half has a regional 
interest, like the work of Albert Cossery, the 
Egyptian French counterpart of Camus; the 
second is a philosophical treatise on the first, 
out of character when placed in the mouth of 
Meursault. 

Liam O’Flaherty’s Land is about Ireland in 
the time of Parnell and Michael Davitt, the 
Land League and the origin of the boycott. 
It has the action, the appreciation of the 
waverings of masses involved in political action, 
and the underlying philosophical types which 
readers of O’Flaherty’s other work know well. 
It is easy reading, but I do not think it adds 
greatly to the author’s reputation, He, has 


done the same sort of thing better elsewhere. 

James Barke has started on a very difficult 
subject in The Wind that Shakes the Barley, the 
first of a trilogy describing the Life and Loves 
of Robert Burns. Barke has a great feeling for 
his subject and it is plain that he has put in a 
great deal of research, He has in fact done all 
that time and talent can do to resurrect the life 
and times of a genius. But to recreate a genius 
demands something of genius and here I found 
the author lacking. 

Otto Schrag’s novel of the return of two 
brothers from the war to the American town 
of Cedarville, I found dull. The people of 
Cedarville may very well be dull, but Mr. 
Schrag is unable to make them interesting, 
perhaps because he doesn’t find them dull. 


English Ballet 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF BALLET RAMBERT 
by Lionel Bradley. Hinrichsen Edition Ltd., 15s. 


Reviewed by Janet Leeper 

N THE WELTER OF BOOKS ON BALLET, ONE ON 
[te Ballet Rambert has long been overdue, 

for the previous one is quite out of date, 
and Marie Rambert has been too busy pro- 
ducing ballets, dancers, choreographers and 
designers to have had time to record the 
achievements of her company. Now all her 
work of these last sixteen years is at last clearly 
and carefully set forth by Lionel Bradley in a 
book well furnished with factual data. The 
letterpress is commendably short. After a 
history of the company, there is a note on the 
choreographers, another on the designers and 
a third on the music; the rest of the book’s 


Ready August 8th 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
1891 — 1941 


by Gilbert Thomas 
(12s. 6d. net} 


Poet, essayist, and critic, Mr. Thomas, who has also worked in 
two publishing houses and edited a monthly magazine, has had a 
wide literary experience, and his pages, which introduce many famous 
figures, give fascinating glimpses of the changing literary scene during 
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AGAIN IN OCTOBER 
b 
Lilian a Ness 
(8s. 6d. net] 


BLAZE ALLAN 
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half a century. 


Sole Lessees : BOOSEY & HAWKES 


PRESENTS 
(NEW YORK) 

SYLPHIDES GISELLE 

FANCY FREE THREE VIRGINS 

BLACK S'‘VAN ROMEO & JULIET 

BLUEBEARD APOLLO 

PILLAR OF FIRE GRAZIANA 

DON QUIXOTE ON STAGE 

PETROUCHKA PAS DE DEUX 

INTERPLAY TALLY HO 

HELEN OF TROY WALTZ ACADEMY 

LILAC GARDEN UNDERTOW 

GALA PERFORMANCE 

Evenings - 6.45p.m. 


Matinees : Weds. & Saturdays, 2.30 


Programme from Box Office 
Telephone: - - Temple Bar 7961 
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CLIFTON REYNOLDS 
Sailing 
Small 
Waters 


by the author of the 
GLORY HILL FARM series 


6s. illus. 


* 


EDWARD WARD 


Give Me 
AIR 


‘In accompanying Edward Ward 
through the degradation, the 
monotony and the unlovely pet- 
tiness of life as a prisoner of war, 
one learns much. A book of very 
real merit.’ SUNDAY TIMES 


10s. 6d. 


* 


MONTAGU SLATER 


Century 
for 


George 


the new play by this 


well-known author 


38. 6d. 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


slim bulk consists of photographs and indexes 
detailing ballets in the repertoire (of which 
there are over seventy, most of them original), 
with comprehensive information as to who 
danced which part, when and where. 

Of critical writing there is none: all is of the 
best in the best of all possible ballet-worlds. 
Nor is reference made to what has most 
hampered Marie Rambert’s efforts —the 
steady stream of bright talent blossoming into 
flower under her tutelage being (alas!) irre- 
sistably drawn away by the brighter lights and 
greater glory of Sadler’s Wells. That relations 
between the two companies have remained 
excellent speaks volumes for both the remark- 
able women who run them, but the fact 
remains that without this constant loss, Marie 
Rambert’s task might have been easier and 
her success greater. The Ballet Rambert has 
in fact been the Nursing Father and Nursing 
Mother to English ballet, and all Frederick 
Ashton’s early ballets, as well as Antony 
Tudor’s and Andrée Howard’s were produced 
for this company. 

As a minor point, is it not misleading to 
include the names of Coralli, Petipa, Fokine, 
etc., in the index to choreographers, where 
other names are contemporary, and of Bakst 
among the designers, where every other name 
is that of an artist who has made original 
designs for the Ballet Rambert, the London 
Ballet or the early Camargo Society of which 
Marie Rambert was one of the moving spirits? 

Of the 74 photographs which illustrate the 
book, apart from early ones of great interest 
such as Ashton’s first ballet A Tragedy of 
Fashion (1926), Karsavina and Turner in Les 
Sylphides (1930), Chappell’s well-remembered 


and delightful decor for Lysistrata (1932), 


lovely Pearl Argyle in The Planets and Mermaid 
(1934) and Andrée Howard in Death and the 
Maiden (1937), there is a most dramatic study 
by Michael Wallis of Sally Gilmour in Walter 
Gore’s Confessional (1941) and some splendid 
action photos of Les Sylphides, The Fugitive 
and Simple Symphony (1944) by Peggy Delius. 

This is a useful book and great care and 
industry have been shown in assembling 
material, but the way still lies open for a 
critical survey summing up the achievement 
of the Ballet Rambert as a whole. 


A Modern Metaphysical 


PETER GRIMES AND OTHER POEMS by 
Montagu Slater: Lane, 7/6 


CENTURY FOR GEORGE by Montagu 
Slater: Lane, 3/6 


Reviewed by John Manifold 


ONTAGU SLATER IS A SINGULARLY 
unobtrusive author. He is not to be 
found in anthologies. He is not to be 

found in any of the so-called critical studies 

which serve to puff and publicise poets less 
modest and less rewarding. He is not to be 
found in second-hand bookshops either. Those 
who own his works evidently treasure them, 
and keep them safe from borrowers, probably 
chained to the desk. In fact the most con- 
spicuous feature of his work is its faults: its 
virtues need to be dug for, and are enormously 
well worth the exertion. 

Century for George is a play, on the authority 


of its title-page, but it reads like a dramatised 

novel. It has no plot in any accepted sense of 

the term, but concerns an engineer’s family © 
through three generations, and the accompany- 
ing fortunes of the A.E.U. The themes are 

meant to combine, but they don’t. The 

author might have added acts, generations, 

wars, strikes and amatory misadventures up- 

stream or down of history without making the 

play either better or worse. 

This shapelessness may be inherent in the 
subject, but is none the less exasperating, for 
the dialogue is easy and skilful, the characters — 
lightly but surely drawn, and some of the 
situations genuinely impressive and moving. 
There are dramatists who enjoy using impos- 
sible plots as a foil to their skill in handling 
them, but Slater simply doesn’t seem to mind — 
what becomes of his. The result, as I said, is 
exasperating. 

Peter Grimes has already achieved fame, but 
for reasons which have little to do with its | 
worth as a poem. It is when one reads it as 
a poem that the questions start popping their 
heads up. Why this theme? Was it only 


because Britten was homesick for the Crabbe _ 


country? Is it then to be considered a regional © 
The region as such is not the — 


poem? No. 
focus of interest. As far as Slater seems to 
care, the setting might just as well be the classic 
antichambre du palais. Is Grimes himself the 
subject of the piece, then? Well, yes and no. 
Sometimes he seems to be a tragic hero, some- 
times just the peg for a bit of old Hebbel’s 
individual-versus-society Hegelistics. Yet that 
doesn’t square either, for the final chorus posi- 
tively goes out of its way to disclaim the idee 
of a final synthesis of any kind. And the 
composer states that the conflict he was drama- 
tising was not between individual and society, - 
but between Man and Nature. Like Century 


for George, Peter Grimes doesn’t quite add up. 


It has the air of having been written while the 
author’s mind was on something entirely 
different. On what? That is just one more 
question-mark. 

The two puppet-plays leave one with some- 
thing the same feeling, that there is more in 
them than one has been able to extract. The 


incidental songs in both are delightful, and | 


somehow have a solider feel about them than | 


the main text: 


But to be short as these songs ought, 
He used her well when he came with her 
And played his part with such an art 
She could not keep her lips together. 


The newest poem in the book, ‘‘The Figure 
of Nobody,’’ is difficult and fascinating. In 
spite of the author’s note that: ‘‘these dia- 
logues, monologues and poems form a con- 
tinuous narrative,’’ the plot is elusive. In fact 
it’s not narrative but drama once more, and 
once more an unresolved drama like George 
and Peter Grimes. Episodes like the bank- 
ruptcy scene, vivid lines and couplets, exciting 
phrases that drop into one’s mind and go off 
like depth-charges, all come at one out of a 
sort of lucid haze, for (as he says): 

Light is a function of concealment still. 

It is certainly not the woolly haze, the damp, 
emotional haze, that lies so thick on our little 
current neo-Romantics. Poets with brains, 
like Montagu Slater, and like Donne too, 
think faster and more furiously than other 
people, and don’t always make allowances for 


the plodding mental processes of the reader. 
Donne, and Christopher Caudwell when most 
under the influence of Donne, are the poets with 
whom Slater challenges comparison. There 
is the same fork-lightning motiorf of the mind, 
the same delight in chasing and playing with 
fantastic ideas and conceits, the same taste for 
a craggy and un-Pope-like build of couplet. 
““No Pope here’’ might be as well written over 
Slater’s heroics as on walls in Belfast. Roll 
this round your tongue, for example: 


You taught me woman’s nature. We have bent 
Tiresias to a losing argument, 

Who became woman and endured delights 
Ten times as strong as those of manlier nights. 
Stupid Tiresias who never knew 

Man loving woman becomes woman too, 

In very gift filches her joy, and then 
Multiplies ten delights by other ten. 


Or, more metaphysically, the opening of the 
fourth number, ‘‘He meditates before a 
Mirror’’: 


The other light, the other hemisphere 
Argues an unbelieving image here, 
As if a mistress were to introduce 
Airily, the rival in your shoes. 


Possibly it was to this metaphysical mirror- 
world that his mind went off while his fingers 
were writing Peter Grimes. At all events it is 
a world whose existence one would not suspect 
from reading his other work, yet it is a world 
he is a secure inmate of. Or rather, one of 
him is. This mirror-world does not seem to 
concern the world of George, nor that of 
George to abut on it. There are two Slaters: 


One in bed and fast asleep 
While the other in the street 
(The moon sweating hot as day) 
Supperless is tired of play. 


And I have a suspicion, not much more, that 
the existence of the mirror-Monty explains 
why George’s affections and the history of the 
A.E.U., Grimes and The Borough, Descartes 
and Donne, the sinewy prose and the super- 
resonant verse fail, except on a purely super- 
ficial level, to achieve a synthesis. I suggest, 
furthermore, that you buy the books and try 
to work things out for yourself. Peter Grimes 
and Other Poems goes on to my bookshelf 
alongside my Caudwell, which is the last 
volume of modern verse that poverty or bore- 
dom will ever induce me to sell. 


“With Extensive View...” 


THREE CONTINENTS 1944-45. 
by Feliks Topolski. Methuen, 50s. 


Pictured 


Reviewed by James Boswell 


ECAUSE THE GRAPHIC ARTS IN BRITAIN HAVE 

in the last fifteen years shown a new 

vitality and because Feliks Topolski has 
been one of the influential artists in that 
Gevelopment, this latest volume of his work 
needs more than a formal bouquet. It does 
deserve a large and handsome bouquet because 
the Topolski who draws with lively and 
vigorous gusto has contributed superb drawings 
to it. But a tired and overworked Topolski 
has also contributed, and a rather pompous 
painter Topolski has paintings reproduced in 
it. There was a time when Topolski, new to 
England, had a bright, critical, inquisitive and 


selective eye. He still has it, as many of the 
drawings in this volume show. But painter 
Topolski, instead of adding richness and depth 
of imaginative wisdom to a fine talent, seems 
bent on making away with draughtsman Topol- 
ski, who is too often to be found relying on 
baroque flourishes to do the work of obser- 
vation. 

I was prompted by Topolski’s Belsen 
sketches to compare them with those made last 
year by Edgar Ainsworth when he visited that 
camp for Picture Post. Ainsworth’s drawings 
are masterly and authoritative, relying for 
their terrific Vfsual impact on no personal quips 
or ‘‘style.’? He put down what he saw and a 
horrified compassion is implicit in every line. 
The comparison forces one to wonder about the 
validity of much of Topolski’s recent work. The 
only justification for covering so wide a field 
as Topolski does, is that the artist should 
interpret his material with the greatest respect 
for its character and the least distortion through 
stylistic mannerisms. One cannot help feeling 
that if Topolski had travelled less, drawn less 
and thought things over a lot more, his powerful 
talent would have been able to avoid the 
disappointing sameness that runs through the 
drawings whether they are of China, Egypt, the 
Rhine or London. 

Why the paintings have been reproduced in 
this book is beyond me. These grey shapeless 
versions give no idea of the colourful originals 
most of which were on show last year at 
Wildenstein’s. It is unfair to a very brilliant 
artist to reproduce them in this way and at the 
same time make the bold claims for them that 
Mr. Collis does in the introduction. 
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‘Records _ 


Reviewed by Thomas Sharp 


FTER THE Decca PUBLICATION OF THE 

complete Petrushka records last month, 

another four ballet recordings come up 
for consideration. This obvious compliment 
to the large and growing public for the ballet 
gives us the chance to hear four London 
orchestras—the recording of the Third Rach- 
maninoff Piano Concerto with Cyril Smith and 
the City of Birmingham provides a fifth 
orchestra, but space rules out a study of their 
work this month. 


COLUMBIA DX.1258-9. FAaLva: The Three- 

Cornered Hat. 

After Petruchka, this is some of the most 
satisfying ballet music ever written, and belongs 
to that amazing period which produced so 
many masterpieces for the dance, enlisting the 
help of composers of different countries for 
the glory of the Russian Ballet. But Manuel 
de Falla was unmistakably Spanish, and went 
to the roots of his national culture for the 
material of his music. Love, The Magician and 
The Three-Cornered Hat are the expression of 
a people to whom dancing is a natural outlet 
for the emotions, and even separated from the 
ballet carry conviction. The recording and 
performance of the Philharmonia Orchestra 
are quite satisfactory, except that the dynamic 
markings are not faithfully followed. The 


vitality and rhythmic brilliance obtained by 
Alceo Galliera, who conducts, make us doubt 
whether he could have been responsible for 
neglecting the composer’s very clear dynamic 
demands; perhaps the recording angel could 
tell us more about it. 


H.M.V. DB.6289-93, _WAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 

Job. A Masque for Dancing. 

This is a case where separation from the 
stage does involve a loss. In spite of the 
praise it has earned, the music of Job cannot 
compare with the greater symphonic works of 
Vaughan Williams, and I foun@ some effort 
needed to listen carefully throughout all the 
records of this album. Nevertheless, it is a 
fine work by a composer who always com- 
mands respect, and the performance by the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under its conduc- 
tor, Sir Adrian Boult, is splendid. Ballet 
enthusiasts, with the stage memory clear in 
their minds, will welcome these good recordings. 


H.M.V. DB.6295-7. The Great 

Elopement. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s enthusiasm for 
Handel, and especiaily for the music of his 
lesser-known works, is part of musical history. 
In The Great Elopement he has undertaken some 
research, choosing seventeen pieces from five 
operas and the posthumous suites for harpsi- 
chord of this composer as the material of a 
ballet based on a Beau Nash story situated in 
Bath. The pieces are given a modern orchestral 
guise with which none but the musical purist 
will quarrel. One can imagine a delightful 
eighteenth century ballet to this music, but it 


HANDEL: 


stands well enough without visual assistance. 
The pieces are so chosen and arranged that 
variety of colour, rhythm and nuance is never 
lacking in the twelve recorded items. The 
playing is what one would expect from the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra and Beecham, 
and there is some elegant work from the 
orchestral soloists. The recording is first rate. 


COLUMBIA DX.1249-50. GAviIN GORDON: 

The Rake’s Progress. 

These records are made by the Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden, under the 
direction of its conductor, Constant Lambert. 
I have not been to Long Acre to see this ballet, 
and can only judge the music on its own 
merits, which are limited to pleasantness and 
grace. It is workmanlike music for the theatre, 
but little more. It is interesting to hear this 
new orchestra on records, in which field, when 
it has had more time to settle down, it should 
do good work in its specialised direction. 


DECCA K1164. HANDEL: Come, Beloved, and 
Oh, Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave Me? 

Ada Alsop, in this recording with the Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra under its own conducter, 
sings most persuasively. She displays an 
understanding of the words she is singing, (a 
not too common accomplishment) has ex- 
cellent intonation, and no disturbing manner- 
isms. Her apparent hesitancy in attacking a 
high note was unnecessary, as she hits it per- 
fectly. The accompaniment, careful and 
accurate, is also cautious and undistinguished. 
Even when the singing is so good a little more 
richness from the orchestra does not detract 
from it. 


Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 4 in A Major Op. 90 


/ 


lhe! ita ayn / 


THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conductor Dr. Heinz Unger 
These new records provide startling evidence that until Decca made possible full 
Trequency range recording much was lost. In fact only by this exclusive Decca 


system can the living music of the concert hall be captured and brought to your 


own home. Price 4/- (Plus P.T.) K 1370/73. Automatic couplings AK 1370/73. 
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The Decca Record Company, Limited, 1-3 Brixton Road, London, $.W.9 
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THE 
MINT 


AMISCELLANY 
OF LITERATURE 
ART AND CRITICISM 
edited by 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


THE MINT is an international 
miscellany of humanism, aiming to 
collect articles, poems, stories, 
which have more than the topicality 
of the day. Another of its aims 
is to bring together the divorced 
couple of our time—scholarship 
and original writing. This volume 
includes work by Sean O’Casey, 
W. H. Auden, the Jewish phil- 
osopher Martin Buber, Professor 
Hausermann of Geneva, Nikolaus 
Pevsner, the American writer of 
short stories, Peter Taylor, and 
previously unpublished verse and 
fragments by the English nineteenth- 
century poet, John Clare. 


Illustrated 8s. 6d. net 
ROUTLEDGE 
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Writing 
is a Trade 
—it must be learned 


Of course there may be ‘‘Born Writers, ’’ 
but even they require training. 


Writing is a trade. An engineer starts 
at the bench, the doctor in the lecture 
room. So to be a competent and suc- 
cessful writer you must go to school. 

Let practical journalists teach you in 
a personal and understanding way by 
* post. Write to the London School of 
Journalism (the only School under the 
patronage of the leading newspaper 
proprietors) about its various courses— 
Journalism, Free Lance, Short Story, 
Poetry, Radio Plays etc. Enquire also 
about the new Course in English Litera- 
ture specially written for the School by 
L. A. G. STRONG. 

Under the patronage of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Beaverbrook, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., Sir 
George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip Gibbs, 
K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., Sir New- 
man Flower, Dr. C. E. M. Joad, M.A., 
D.Litt. Reduced fees. Free Book from 
O.T., London School of Journalism, 
57, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Museum 4574. 


Ballet Rambert 


Direction: 


Marie Rambert 


August 12th (for four weeks) 
BIRMINGHAM 


Repertory includes Ballets by :— 
Frederick Ashton, Walter Gore, Andree Howard, 
Antony Tudor, Frank Staff and the Classics. 


SCHOOL 
(including Children’s and Character Classes) 


at 


MERCURY THEATRE 
2, Ladbroke Road, London, W.11 


| (Autumn Term commences Sept. 3rd) 
All particulars from the Secretary, PARk 7233 


THE WORLD’S 


GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


oe * BOOKS #* * 


where bookselling is combined 

with speedy, intelligent service 
New and secondhand Books on every 
subject. Stock of 3 million volumes 


119-125 


CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 


FRENCH-SPANISH 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 


(also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


Learned in Six Months by ‘Pelman 
Method 


An Admiralty Interpreter writes: | found 
your Course most satisfactory, and, entirely 
without any other instruction whatever, | passed 
the Preliminary Examination for Interpreter in 
Spanish (under the Admiralty), obtaining over 
80 per cent. marks. (S.M. 188) 


This letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages by 
the Pelman method, which is revolutionising 
language teaching. 


This wonderful method, which has now en 
used for over 20 years with such success, enavies 
you to learn French in French, Spanish in Spanish, 
German in German, and Italian in Italian, without 
using a word of English. The method is so simple 
that even a child can understand it. Gram- 
matical complexities are eliminated, and the 
whole of the instruction is given through the post. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty’s Forces 


The Pelman method is explained in four little 
books, one for each language: 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 


State which book you want and it will be sent 
to you by return, together with a specimen 
lesson, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 


159 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore, Street, London, W.1 


Mrs. Smith’s kiddies 


never have a COLD 


because Mrs. Smith — wise 
mother — safeguards them with 
POTTER’S CATARRH 
PASTILLES when cold- 


infection is about. 1/14$d. per 
tin. Supplies limited but 
worth trying for. 


POTTERS 
Catanh Pastilles 


C.P.41. 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., Artillery Lane, E.} 


Stories Wanted 


| | Werevise according to the Scientific 
System of fiction-writing and sub- 
mit to Editors on a I5 per cent. of 
sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories arereturned with 
reasons for rejection 


pas Mention this Periodical 
— —— The Sign of SCIENCE and SALES. 
BRITISH. INSTITUTE of . FICTION- WRITING: SCIENCE-. L*? 
REGENT HOUSE * REGENT ST” LONDON. : 


seven magazine 


offers a bonus of 

twenty-five pounds 
in addition to the usual rates (£3:3:0 
a thousand words) for a story which 
brings alive some aspect of the pre- 
sent day. 
Manuscripts, accompanied by S.A.E., 
should arrive by 31st August, 1946 at 


28-29 
Southampton St., W.C. 2 


ABOVE is shown equipment necessary for 
pill-making. Something more is needed, 
however—craftsmanship, accuracy and long 


practice. These qualities your chemist 
certainly possesses. For before he can open 
his pharmacy, a registered chemist passes a 
stringent test in pill-making and other 
subjects to the satisfaction of the examiners 
of the Pharmaceutical Society. The chemist 
is a vital part of the country’s health 
organisation. His skill and knowledge are 
at your disposal and justify your confidence. 
Ask your chemist’s opinion of 


buthymol 
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